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VILLIAM OF TYRE.* 

The publication by M. Paulin Paris of his second 
volume affords a natural opportunity of drawing 
once more the attention of your readers to the old 
historian William, Archbishop of Tyre. There is 
one point which should not be forgotten, namely, 
the continual reference which M. Paris makes 
to collateral authorities, especially to the famous 
thymed chronicle entitled La Chanson d’ Antioche, 
recast and remodelled, as is well known, by the 
Trouvére Graindor of Douai. The name of chanson 
must not lead us astray any more than the desig- 
nation of roman applied to the metrical com- 
positions of Robert Wace. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that the Chanson d’ Antioche is one of 
the most trustworthy narratives of the Crusades, 
80 far as it goes, and it is a question whether it is 
more remarkable by its general accuracy or by the 
true poetic spirit which prevails throughout. M. 
Paulin Paris himself published an edition of it 
many years ago, and we should like to see it 
reprinted with all the elegance bestowed by the 


e Guillaume de Tyr et ses Continuateurs, Texte Fran 
ad du XIII° Siécle, Revu et Annoté par M. Paulin 

aris, Membre de l'Institut. Vol. II. (Paris, Firmin 
Didot et C’.) See “N. & Q.,” 6S, i. 69, 





firm of Messrs. Didot on the works which bear 
their time-honoured name. 

Let us return, however, to the immediate 
subject of this notice, viz., the second volume of 
William of Tyre. It begins with the fourteenth 
book, describing the reign of Foulques, Count of 
Angers, Tours, and Le Mans, who occupied the 
throne of Jerusalem in 1130. He was succeeded, 
twelve years later, by Baldwin III., his son, whose 
deeds are related in book xvi. Here the narrative 
derives additional interest from the fact that the 
archbishop describes events of which he himself 
has been the eye-witness. ‘‘ Que sequuntur,” says 
he in his preface, “partim nos ipsi fide con- 
speximus oculata, partim eorum qui rebus gestis 
intérfuerunt, fides nobis patuit relatione.” It is 
curious to note as we go along the differences be- 
tween the original Latin and the French translation ; 
sometimes these little niceties have their importance 
in settling a point of chronology or illustrating a 
detail of costume, fashion, &c. Thus, whilst 
sketching the outward appearance of King Baldwin, 
the archbishop alludes to him as “ Barba mentum 
genasque grata quadam plenitudine favorabiliter 
vestitus”; the translator says, “ Le visage avoit bien 
vestu de barbe,” and adds, “ qui estoit une grande 
avenance ence tems.” We thus see that the French 
version here printed was composed at the time when 
the wearing of a beard had ceased to be fashion- 
able, that is to say, about the end of the reign of 
Philip Augustus. In some places the translator 
modifies considerably the text on which he is 
working ; here his rendering is a great deal more 
picturesque and striking, there, on the other hand, 
he aims at effect, and is decidedly inferior to the 
original, The archbishop is apt to repeat himself; 
thus at the beginning of the third book he had 
introduced passages relating to the CEcumenical 
Council of Nicsea, and reproduced them in the 
twentieth chapter of book xvi.; the French version 
very properly suppresses the latter of the se references, 
and merely alludes to “la bone cité de Nique” 
without any further detail. The following passage, 
apnotated by M. Paulin Paris, seems tous extremely 
important, because it shows on the part of the 
translator an amount of common sense and of 
judgment for which we were scarcely prepared. 
After having given the archbishop’s account of an 
act of treason which took place at the siege of 
Damascus, then beleaguered by the united forces 
of Louis VII., Kingof France, the Emperor Conrad, 
and Baldwin—treason which prevented the capture 
of the town— he adds: “Bien est voirs que cil baron 
[the traitors] furent de la terre de Surie, més leur 
nons ne leur lignages ne les terres qu’il tenoient ne 
nome pas l’estoire ; espoir, porcequ’ili a encore vis 
de leur oirs qui ne le souferroient mie empais.” 
We know, at any rate, from this phrase that the 
act of treachery alluded to was not committed by 
the Christians of Western Europe. It would be 
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almost worth while drawing up a tabular statement 
of all the differences, in the way of either addition 
or suppression, to be found in the French version ; 
as they are carefully indicated by M. Paulin Paris, 
the task would be an easy one, and full of interest 
from the two-fold stand-point of history and 
literature. 

Another important fact which our annotator 
nakes perfectly clear is the deplorable insufficiency 
of M. Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades, a work 
long esteemed as a masterpiece of its kind, but 
which a better acquaintance with historical sources 
has reduced to its right position in literature. 
Well written, although too much according to the 
Voltairean standard, it has no pretensions what- 
ever beyond those of a brilliant rhetorical essay. 

The nineteenth book contains two chapters 
(the twenty-fourth and the twenty-fifth), form- 
ing part of one of M. Didot’s valuable MSS., 
and which are now inserted in their proper 
place. They refer to the events of the years 
1160-67, and instead of being translated from 
William of Tyre they are borrowed from the 
Chronique @Ernoul, which the author of the 
present version, Bernard the Treasurer, had pre- 
viously brought to light (see M. de Mas Latrie’s 
edition, published for the Société de l’Histoire de 
France, p. 25 and following). 

Let me notice, finally, the appendix with which 
M. Paulin Paris has completed this volume. It is 
entitled “ Descriptions et Traditions Légendaires 
de la Terre-Sainte,” and contains four pieces of 
varying importance. The first one, already several 
times printed (Historiens des Croisades, Partie 
Législative, ii. 531; Historiens Occidentaux des 
Croisades, ii. 590 ; Les Eglises de la Terre-Sainte, 
by Count Melchior de Vogiié ; M. de Mas Latrie’s 
Chronique d’ Ernoul), is here given from M. Didot’s 
MS., and will be found to supply new readings of 
some moment. It is a general description of Jeru- 
salem. The second, more particularly devoted to 
the localities of the Holy City and its neighbour- 
hood, consecrated, so to say, by New Testament 
reminiscences, may be considered as a kind of 
guide for the use of pilgrims. The third and 
fourth treat of legendary or quasi-apocryphal 
incidents and characters. The illustrations con- 
sist of (1) a plan of Jerusalem as it appeared 
about the end of the twelfth century, and (2) 
nine woodcuts copied from contemporary minia- 
tures. Apropos of the pictorial embellishments 
which Messrs, Didot introduce in their admirable 
historical publications, I may say that they 
have all an archzological character, and that they 
enable the student to form an accurate idea of the 
dresses, armour, coinage, &c., belonging to the 
period treated of in the several works in which 
they are inserted. Gustave Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 











SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


So far back as 1855 I contributed to “N. & Q.” 
some notes of lectures delivered by S. T. Coleridge 
in 1811.* In view of the creditable effort which has 
been recently made to collect the inedited letters 
of Coleridge, I have exhumed from the defunct 
Courier of Dec. 21, 1799, the following character- 
istic, and I trust not uninteresting, relic. This once 
influential journal was edited by William Mudford, 
himself an accomplished littérateur, and father of 
the present able editor of the Standard :— 

“ To the Editor. 

“ Sin,—The following Poem is the Introduction to a 
somewhat longer one, for which I shall solicit insertion 
on your next open day. The use of the Old Ballad word 
Ladie, for Lady, is the only piece of obsoleteness in it; 
and as it is professedly a tale of antient times, I trust, 
that ‘ the affectionate lovers of venerable op * (as 
Cambden says) will grant me their pardon, and perhaps 
may be induced to admit a force and propriety in it. A 
heavier objection may be adduced against the Author, 
that in these times of fear and expectation, when novelties 
explode around us in all directions, he should presume to 
offer to the public a silly tale of old fashioned love: and, 
five years ago, I own, I should have allowed and felt the 
force of this objection. But, alas! explosion has suc- 
ceeded explosion so rapidly, that novelty itself ceases to 
appear new ; and it is possible that now, even a simple 
story, wholly unspiced with politics or personality, may 
find some attention amid the hubbub of Revolutions, as 
to those who have remained a long time by the falis of 
Niagara, the lowest whispering becomes distinctly audible. 

8. T. CoLerrpeg. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TALE OF THE DARK LADIE. 
O leave the Lily on its stem ; 
O leave the Rose upon the spray ; 
O leave the Elder-bloom, fair Maids ! 
And listen to my lay. 


A Cypress and a Myrtle bough, 

This morn around my harp you twin'd, 
Because it fashion’d mournfully 

Its murmurs in the wind. 


And now a Tale of Love and Woe, 
A woeful Tale of Love I sing: 
Hark, gentle Maidens, hark! it sighs 
And trembles on the string. 


But most, my own dear Genevieve ! 
It sighs and trembles most for thee ! 
O come and hear what cruel wrongs 
Befel the Dark Ladie. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve. 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs thie mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


O ever in my waking dreams, 
I dwell upon that happy hour, 
When midway on the Mount I sate 
Beside the ruin’d Tow'r. 





(* See “N, & Q.,” 1* S. x. 1, 21, 57, 106, 117, 373; 
xii. 80, 322.) 
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The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve, 
And she was there, my hope! my joy! 

My own dear Genevieve ! 


She lean'd against the armed Man, 
The statue of the armed Knight— 

She stood and listen’d to my harp, 
Amid the ling’ring light. 


I play'd a sad and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving stcry, 
An old rude song, that fitted well 
The ruin wild and hoary. 


She listen’d with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace : 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand, 
And how for ten long years he woo'd 

The Ladie of the Land: 


I told her, how he pin’d, and ah ! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own ! 


She listen'd with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace : 
And she forgave me, that I gaz’d 

Too fondly on her face ! 


But when I told the cruel scorn, 
That craz‘d this bold and lonely Knight ; 
And how he roam'd the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day or night ; 


And how he cross’d the Woodman’s paths, 
Thro’ briars and swampy mosses beat ; 
How boughs rebounding scourg'd his limbs, 

And low stubs gor’d his feet ; 


How sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once, 

In green and sunny glade ; 


There came and look’d him in the face 
An Angel beautiful and bright, 

And how he knew it was a Fiend, 
This mis'rable Knight ! 


And how, unknowing what he did, 
He leapt amid a lawless band, 

And sav’d from outrage worse than death 
The Ladie of the Land. 


And how she wept, and clasp’d his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain, 

And meekly strove to expiate 
The scorn that craz’d his brain. 


And bow she nurs'd him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay; 


His dying worda—but when I reach’d 
That tend'rest strain of all the ditty, 

My fault’ring voice and pausing harp 
Disturb’d her soul with pitg. 


All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thrill’d my guiltless Genevieve— 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 








And hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng ; 

And gentle wishes long subdu’'d, 
Subdu'd and cherish’d long. 


She wept with pity and delight— 

She blush'd with love and maiden shame, 
And, like the murmurs of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


I saw her bosom heave and swell, 
Heave and swell with inward sighs— 
I could not choose but love to see 
Her gentle bosom rise. 


Her wet cheek glow’d: she stept aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept ; 
Then suddenly, with tim’rous eye, 
She flew to me, and wept ! 
She half-inclos’d me with her arms— 
She press’'d me with a meek embrace ; 
And, bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gaz'd upon my face. - 
"Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly "twas a bashful art, 


That I might rather feel than see 4 oe 
The swelling of her heart. beg 

I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, *. a ; 
And told her love with virgin pride ; ; ee 

And so I won my Genevieve, i 


My bright and beaut’ous bride. . 


And now once more a tale of woe, 
A woeful tale of love I sing : 
For thee, my Genevieve ! it sighs, 
And trembles on the string. 
When last I sang the cruel scorn 
That craz’d this bold and lonely Knight 
And how he roam’d the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day or night ; 
I promis’d thee a sister tale 
Of Man's perfid’ous cruelty : 
Come, then, and hear what cruel wrong 
Befel the Dark Ladie. 
End of the Introduction.” 
W. J. FirzPartrice. 
75, Pembroke Road, Dublin. 
[Is not the above an earlier version of the well-known 
poem entitled Love ?} 





Tue Four successive Parish Cavurcnes op 
Kensincton.—There have been four churches om 
the site of the parish church at Kensington. 

A.D. 1102.—Of this church there are no drawings 
extant. It belonged, with the manor of Kensington, 
to the De Vere family, a member of which was 
cured of a serious illness by Faricius, “a stranger 
and physician, and a very grave, wise, and learned 
man,” who had been elected abbot of the cele- 
brated abbey of Abingdon, on the Thames, .p. 
1110. In consequence of this cure, the church, 
with sundry appurtenances, was given by Godfrey 
de Vere to the monastery of St. Mary the Virgin, 
in Abingdon, and remained under the rule of its 
abbots till a.p. 1260, when, the Pope having over- 
strained his powers, it was decided “that the 
Bishop of London and his successors shall collate 
to the vicarage for ever, because the appropriation 
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was made without his consent.” This church was 
probably dedicated to St. Mary, and when it was 
annexed to the abbey of Abingdon received the 
additional epithet of Abbots, and the parish church 
here has ever since been called St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington. Abingdon Road and De Vere Gar- 
dens are traceable to the same history. 

1370.—In this year the Norman church was 
wholly or in part rebuilt, doubtless in the Gothic 
style of this period. A drawing of the interior of 
this church was exhibited by Anne, Countess of 
Warwick and Holland, in the year 1686, but no 
trace of it could be found when Faulkner wrote 
his History of Kensington, in 1820. The Gothic 
tower, however, remained till 1772; and Bowack, 
who wrote in 1705, thus describes it :— 

“What the church was formerly may be guessed by 
the old tower now standing, which has some appearance 
of antiquity, and looks like the architecture of the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries, being cut low, and built of flint 
and rough stone, with little art or order. The old church 
lately standing (1696) was of the eame workmanship, 
and had little in it worth taking notice of except its age.” 

Up to the time of the Reformation the Abbot 
of Abingdon retained a moiety of the great tithes, 
and “ his town honse adjoining the church stood 
where the vicar’s house now stands, the remains 
whereof have been long since buried in its own 
ruins.” 

1696.—It having been resolved to take down 
the medizval church (after additions in 1683, and 
demolitions in 1695), an entirely new brick church 
was then built. It was well described, with its 
many historical associations, in the Times news- 
paper, Oct. 25, 1866; and when it was pulled 
down, having been used for the last time on Whit- 
sunday, 1869, “a few fragments of moulded stone- 
work, apparently of the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, were discovered built into the walls.” 
These, unfortunately, like the drawings of the 
earlier churches, were not preserved. 

1872.—Tuesday, May 14, the magnificent Gothic 
church, by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., was opened, 
and on Nov. 15, 1879, the top stone of the highest 
spire in London was placed by the vicar. 

St. Mary Abbots Church is in the Gothic style 
of architecture prevailing between a.p. 1245 and 
1315. Its measurements are as follows : Tower, 
112 ft.; spire, 152 ft., angle at apex, 10°; vane, 
14ft. Total,278 ft. The total length of the church 
is 179 ft., and its breadth at the transepts 109 ft. 
The height of the nave is 73 ft. The crosses on 
the top of the nave outside are at the same altitude 

as was the brick tower of the old church, viz., 82 ft. 
A. O. K. 


Proposep Epition or SHAKSPEARE IN OLD 
Sreviine (see 6 S. i. 470, 491 ; ii. 3, 24).—The 
only use that I see in the present controversy is to 
record, for the amusement and astonishment of 


claiming to be “English scholars” as well as 
Shakspere students, vigorously contended that 
English scholarship condemns the self-evident 
proposition that an Elizabethan author’s works 
ought to be printed in the spelling of his time. 
Some future De Morgan will have one fresh item 
for his new Budget of Paradoxes. I only wonder 
whether any art-scholar will ever put forward the 
parallel paradox, that as clothes have nothing to 
do with “the life, genius, thoughts, and art” of 
Shakspere, it is therefore ridiculous to copy the 
engraving and bust of the poet in his doublet and 
gown—he ought to be drawn in a four-button coat 
of the year 1880. That is what men’s eyes are 
accustomed to in these Victorian days. It is also 
surely needless for me to comment on Dr. Nicnot- 
son’s new version of “ Silence gives consent ”—to 
the question, Yes or No?—namely, “Silence ex- 
presses dissent.” Dr. Nicnotson’s canon would 
upset half the votes of each House of Parliament, 
and of every society and body in the kingdom. 
If anything is well settled in English public and 
society life it is this,—that questions referred to the 
members of any body are decided by the votes of 
those members who choose to answer, Yes or No, 
In the present case of the old-spelling Shakspere, 
such members of the New Shakspere Society as 
cared to answer voted Yes by a majority of nearly 
four to one. On which Dr. NicwoLson says, 
“Ah! but you ought to make all those who didn’t 
vote No, count as negatives,” that is, because they 
have deliberately refrained from saying No, you 
must put it into their mouths. I can safely leave 
this theory of Dr. Nicsonson’s, “ No answer 
must, I take it, be counted a negative,” to the 
common sense of the readers of “N. & Q.” The 
reasons why all our members have not answered 
are not far to seek. Many men shy printed cir- 
culars and post-cards into their waste-paper baskets 
at once. Others are wholly engrossed by business 
or pleasure. Others say, “ Why should I bother to 
say Yes to a question as plain as ‘Have men 
noses’?” Others are abroad, &c. If half our 
members vote, that is a good share. 
F, J. Fornivaty. 
[This discussion is now closed. | 

Errors or Autuors (see 6 §, i. 390, 414, 
433, 490, 512; ii. 26).—It is most desirable that 
“N. & Q.” should be so correct that its uncon- 
tradicted statements may have a sort of ex cathedri 
authority. In regard to the saffron robe of brides 
spoken of by Mr. Morris, it is not enough to show 
that Milton uses the same expression in his 
LT’ Allegro unless, at the same time, it can be shown 
that Milton was correct in ascribing a saffron robe 
to Hymen. I think there can be no doubt that 
the kpoxwros was not a marriage garment, but a 
flaunting licentious robe used in the Dionysiac 
festivals or Bacchic orgies, and therefore most un- 





future ages, the fact that, in 1880, some men, 
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tells us plainly the bride’s robe was a “ dyed” or 
coloured one, but he does not say yellow. The 
only yellow worn by a bride, as far as I know, was 
the flammeum, a crocus or flame coloured veil 
which wholly enveloped her. Lucan, ii. 361, 
refers to it in the line, “ Lutea demissos velarunt 
flammea vultus” (see also Plin., Nat. Hist., xxi. 
22). Indeed, the very word nupta means “the 
veiled one.” If by robe Mr. Morris means the 
flammeum, or marriage veil, no exception can be 
made to the line in question, but if “ robe” is used 
in its ordinary acceptation of gown or dress, I own 
that I should like a better authority than even 
Milton’s L’ Allegro for its justification. Milton 
says Cambus’‘can, but I apprehend most scholars 
would accent the name Cam’buscan’ notwith- 
standing. E. Copnam Brewer. 


AvyotnerR Otp Joxe.—A short time ago a 
member of Parliament made a speech in which he 
said,—‘* He remembered being told at Eton a story 
about Dr, Keate, who was a very famous head 
master there. He used to say that he governed 
England, and he proved it in this way: he ruled 
the boys, who ruled their mothers, who ruled their 
fathers, who ruled England; and therefore Dr. 
Keate ruled England.” Now this was a very old 
tale long before Dr. Keate was born. It has been 
told of Dr. Busby and many others. Here is a 
version of it of the time of Shakespere :— 


“ Because I doe see the wisedome of women to be still 
ouer-reacht by Juilers, that can euery day induce them 
to as many new fangled fashions, as they please to inuent : 
and the wisedome of men againe isas much ouer-reached 
by women, that can intice their husbands to surrender 
and giue way to all their new fangled follies: they are 
Tailers that can ouer-rule the wisest women, and they be 
women that can besot the wisest men. So that if M. 
Maiors conclusion be good, that because Jacke his 
yongest sonne ouerruled his mother, and Jackes mother 
againe overruled M. Maior himselfe, and M. Maior by 
office ouerruled the Town, Ergo, the whole Town was 
ouerruled by Jacke M. Maiors sonne: by the same con- 
sequence, I may likewise conclude, that Tailers are the 
— men.”—Barnabe Rich's Honestie of this Age, 1616, 
p. 18. 

Earlier still, it is found in Lyly’s Euphues, 
1579 :—- 


“ Diophantus, Themistocles his sonne, would often and 
that openly say in a great multitude, that whatsoeuer he 
should seeme to request of the Athenians, he should be 
sure also to obteine, for saith he, whatsoeuer I wil, that 
wil my mother, and what my mother saith that my father 
sootheth, and what my father desireth, that the Athenians 
will graunt most willingly.”—Arber’s Reprint, p. 123. 


Plutarch has something very like it :— 


“Cato the elder inveighing against the over-much 
libertie and power which generally was given to women : 
All other men (quoth he) doe rule their wives, wee rule 
all men, and our wives rule us.”—Plutarch’s Morals, 
1603, p. 428, 


From the above it will be seen that it is a very | - - . - 
| of the express train from Rio de Janeiro to Sao 


old joke indeed, and one of the very numerous 





class which we owe to the old Greeks and 
Romans. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Josern or ArrmmatTnEeaA.—The following par- 
ticulars respecting Joseph of Arimathea, in con- 
nexion with Glastonbury, may be read with 
interest. They are extracted from a Patent Roll 
(Edward III., Part 1) in the Record Office :— 

“De licencia querendi corpus Josephi de Arimathia. 
Rex omnibus ad quos...... salutem. Supplicavit nobis 
Johannes Blome de London ut, cum sibi, sicut asserit, 
divinitus sit injunctum ut venerandum corpus decurionis 
nobilis Josephi ab Arimathia, quod infra septa Monas- 
terii de Glastonbury in Christo quievit humatum et est 
ad honorem et multorum edificationem hiis temporibus 
revelandum, querat donec inveniat diligenter. Et quia 
in quibusdam antiquis scripturis dicitur contineri corpus 
ejus ibidem fuisse sepultum, Nos si sit ita desiderantes 
monumentum ejus et venerandas ipsius reliquias qui 
Redemptori nostro morienti tantum exhibebat pietatis 
et humanitatis obsequium corpus ejus de Cruce deponendo 
et illud in monumento suo novo ponendo devotis honoribus 
praevenire, et sperantes nobis et toti regno nostro ex reve- 
latione praedicta gratiam uberiorem provenire, Concessi- 
mus et licenciam dedimus, quantum in nobis est, eidem 
Johanni quod ipse infra precinctum dicti Monasterii 
fodere, et illas preciosas reliquias juxta injunctionem et 
revelationem sibi factam querere valeat in locis ubi 
melius viderit expedire dumtamen absque dampno dilec- 
torum nobis in Christo Abbatis et Conventis dicti Mo- 
nasterii et ruina Ecclesiz et domorum suarum ibidem id 
fieri valeat et quod ad id ipsorum Abbatis et Conventus 
licenciam habeat et Assensum. In cujus rei...... Teste 

” 


Rege 
G. F. Barrow, M.A. 
Westminster. 


Marerinat’ Nores.—At the annual meeting of 
the Index Society, the American Minister alluded 
to the value of the library indexes which most 
readers and all students have compiled for their 
own use. This observation brought to my mind 
another subject about which I have been pondering 
for years, namely, the marginal notes with which 
very many students annotate their best-loved and 
working volumes, and which, in point of fact, 
make a connecting link of great interest, and often 
of great value, between book and book. Why 
could not “ N. & Q.” publish from time to time 
contributions of marginal notes? I would suggest, 
to begin with, that some correspondent should 
communicate the annotations of some famous 
scholar upon a book in his own library. Of course 
it would only be necessary to print items of fact, 
not of comment, except under speci: | circumstances, 
and these items of fact would invariably refer to 
additional or parallel evidence from other works. 
Such collectors as Mr. Epwarp Sotty must have 
some very curious examples of marginal notes ; 
and when my turn comes I will add my contribu- 
tion of facts with pleasure. G. L. Gomme. 


Brazit1an Forx-tore.—During the journey 
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Paulo, on the 18th of last month, a large black 
butterfly entered a first-class car, and hovered 
about in such a way as to excite the apprehensions 
of a lady who was on her way to see a sister who 
was gravely ill, for it is a common Brazilian super- 
stition that the black butterfly forbodes death. A 
gentleman in the car sought to quiet the fears of 
the lady, and laughed at such presentiments. He 
then attempted to drive the unwelcome visitor out 
of the car, but the butterfly at once began hovering 
abont him in a most persistent manner. Shortly 
after he began to feel ill, and in a brief time was 
a corpse. The man really died of heart disease, 
hastened probably by his exertions to catch the 
butterfly ; but it will be difficult, says the Rio 
News, to make many people believe otherwise than 
that the poor insect possessed some malign in- 
fluence which brought death upon him. 
Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Weatuer Lore.—In perusing the Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission I noted the 
following distichs, extracted from a calendar in the 
Norwich Domesday Book. 

July 2:— 

** Si pluat in Festo Processi et Martiniani, 
Ymber grandis erit, et suffocatio grani.” 
July 4 :—“ Translatio Sancti Martini : 
Sancti Martini Translatio si pluvium det, 
Quadraginta dies continuare solet.” 
It has rained heavily on both these days in this 
eounty (Beds); let us hope the predictions may 
prove false. In this calendar no notice is taken 
of the translation of St. Swithin. 
F, A. BLayDEs. 
Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


Eriraprus aT THanincton.—During the course 
of a brief visit, some months ago, to Canterbury, in 
the company of a distinguished contributor to the 
columns of “ N. & Q.,” [ copied in the neighbour- 
ing church of Thanington the following epitaphs : 

“In memory of Cornelius Harrison Browne, late fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, son of 
Mr. J. 8. Browne of this [sic] city, who departed this 
life February 13, 1853. C. H. Browne was the first 
medical student that entered at King’s College.” 

* Sacred to the memory of Jane, the beloved wife of 
James Sladden Browne of the city of Canterbury, who 
departed this life on the 10th day of Jan., a.s. 1845, aged 
71 years. Also of the above-named James Sladden 
Browne, many years alderman of the city of Canterbury, 
who died March 23, 1855, aged 85 years. Requiescant 
in pace.” 

The reason that sent the young medical student 
to King’s College is obvious. 

P. W. Trepotrey. 

Curious Epitarn.—In Toddington Church 

f ? 


Bedfordshire, is an epitaph on Lady Maria Went- 
worth, who died in 1632, aged eighteen years. 


The following passage, alluding to her early death, | questions ?—(1) Whether any of the Reydons, and 








of expression in that age :— 


“ Her soul grew so fast within 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was hatch’d a cherubim.” 


BoILeav. 


Curiosities oF TRANSLATION.—Two volumes 
entitled “‘ Shakspeariana” were amongst the books 
of the late Mr. Maidment recently sold in Edin- 
burgh. They consisted of a collection of cuttings, 
pamphlets, woodcuts, &c. One of the many curious 
extracts connected with this class of literature to 
be found in these volumes was a short paragraph 
to the effect that in a French translation of Shak- 
speare the well-known line in Hamlet, 

“ Frailty, thy name is woman,” 
had been ingeniously rendered in this form :— 
** Mademoiselle Frailty is the name of the lady.” 
Auex. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Herarpic.—In the Cambridge University Li- 
brary is a Book of Hours (Dd. 4. 17), which con- 
tains several very interesting but perplexing 
features. It must have been written about 1315, 
judging from the armour and dress. The first 
page of the Horz has in the initial D the blessed 
Virgin Mary and Child seated, with a small kneeling 
figure of a woman in a blue gown, and a veil over 
her head secured by a fillet. The initial V of the 
“'Venite,” near the foot of the page, has a shield 
Gu., a cross engrailed or. The outer border has 
three pairs of shields, of which the upper outside 
one and nearly the whole of the other two outside 
ones have been cut away by the binder. The 
upper inner shield is England ; the second inner 
one is blue, but defaced—probably France ancient ; 
the second outer one is Gu., three crowns or, for 
the see of Ely ; the third inner one is De Valence, 
and the portion left of the third outer one shows 
it to be also a De Valence shield. At the com- 
mencement of the book are six sheets, the two 
inner pages of each bearing illuminations. The 
first illumination has a figure of an archbishop in 


| a blue chasuble [cope ?], with a pastoral staff altered 
| into a crozier. Kneeling before him is a lady with 
| wimple head-dress, enveloped in a red mantle 


lined with green and charged on the back and 
front with a gold cross engrailed. In the Calendar 
on July 4 is an entry, “ Obitus alicie de reidon’ a° 
d' m®ece®x...” (the end of the date, which extends 
to the margin, is cut off). 

Can any one throw any light upon the following 


affords a curious specimen of the extravagant mode- 
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which, bore Gu., a cross engrailed or (perhaps from 
feudal connexion with the Uffords); (2) who 
this Alice de Reydon was ; and (3) what relation 
she was to Robert de Reydon, who was presented 
to the rectory of Eltisley, Cambs, in 1375, by 
Mary de St. Paul. 

I should add that Gu., a cross engrailed or, is 
the coat of the Maylinghursts of Essex, and that 
Thomas de Maylinghurst, temp. Edw. IIL, married 
Catharine, daughter and heiress of Sir Hugh 
Badewe, and niece of Richard Badewe, Chancellor 
of Cambridge University, 1326, and one of the 
founders of Clare Hall. 

It is not known how the book came into the 
possession of the library, but it has certainly been 
there for more than 130 years. 

W. H. Sr. Jonn Hore. 

[ Two coats of Reydon are in Burke’s Armory. 1. Arg., 
a chev. sa. betw. three lions’ headserased gu. 2. Chequy 
arg. and gu., a cross moline az. } 


Wittram Duncomne, on. 1603.—The following 
inscription is on a mural tablet on the south side 
of the chancel arch in Battlesden Church, co. Beds. 
The portions deficient have been chiselled out. 
There is a tradition current in the parish that the 
missing words have reference to some bequest. I 
shall be glad if any one will supply me with the 
missing words. The William Duncombe here 
mentioned appears to have had two wives, but I 
have been unable, as yet, to discover the name of 
his second wife. The visitations, so far as I have 
seen, do not mention her :— 


“In hope of a Joyfull resurrection lies interred y* body 
of William 
Duncombe Esq" who dep'ted this life y 27 of Mar: 1603. 
He was y® 4" 
eon to Will: Dunc: of Ivingoe in y* Count: of Bucks 
Gent & Alce Wit- 
ton daugh’r to Will. sg : of Woodstoke in Co. Ox. Esq’ 
PTT. 
. 92 & had issue by his first wife 
Elle’ Saunders da" & heire to Willia’ San : of Potes; grave 
gent 3 sonnes 
& 2 oa. his eldest son was S' Edwa’ Duncdbe K°. . 
Tererrrrerret ee who lived to ye age of 71 
& departed 
this life y° 1 of Mar. 1638, MHis seco: sdne is S* Sander 
Duncobe 
Kt who hath bin a gent Pentioner in Ordinary to King 
James 
of blessed méo : and also to King Charles about ye space 
f 


0 

Y° 3* sn was Will. who being a March died 
at Stode 

in Gér & lies interred in y* chiefe church their (sic) 

The two daugh : died w'*out issue. 


F, A. Buaypes. 


30 yeares. 


Leighton Buzzard. 


“Or’pDEAL” or “ OndEAL.”—What authority is 
there for placing the accent upon the penultimate 
of ordeal? I have always been accustomed to do 
so myself, but on being challenged the other day 





to produce my authority for so doing, I found that 
every dictionary I consulted was against me. In 
no single instance, however, did the lexicographer 
give any authority for throwing the accent back 
upon the antepenultimate. I can only at the 
moment recall two passages from the poets in 
which the word is used. The one is in the Trotlus 
and Creseide of Chaucer, book iii. :— 
“Whan so you list by ordal or by othe 
By sorte, or in what wise 8o ye lest.” 
In Chaucer’s day the word appears to have been 
a dissyllable, and from its derivation this would 
seem to be the correct pronunciation. The other 
instance which occurs to me is in Tennyson, 
Aylmer’s Field :— 
“ A Martin’s summer of his faded love 
Or or‘deal by kindness,” 
where the Laureate makes the word a trisyllable, 
with the accent on the antepenultimate. I would 
ask, Is the word a dissyllable with the accent 
on the second syllable, as would appear from its 
original form, ordal or ordeal? is it a trisyllable 
with the accent on the antepenultimate? or is it 
a trisyllable with the accent on the penultimate ? 
Witimorr Dixon. 


Tne Detvucr.—Is there any evidence of the 
tradition of the destruction of the human race by 
a great deluge among the Hindoos or among any 
of the peoples of India or among the Chinese ? 
If so, where is that evidence to be found ? 

We Be Me 

“ Puncn.”— When was “ punch ” first introduced 
as a drink, and by whom? Why was the drink 
called “ punch,” and of what was it first made ? 

O. M. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Joun Brooxes Revis.—In July, 1839, Mr. 
J. B. Revis printed and published in Shrewsbury 
the first number of the Shropshire and North 
Wales Standard, a monthly magazine, at two 
shillings. The first part contained a portrait of 
the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, and the well-known 
“ Nimrod” was a contributor. Who was this 
John Brookes Revis? The question has been 
asked more than once in the Shropshire newspapers. 

A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 

[See ante, p. 9, “‘ Albion Magazine.” } 


Francis Grose, Lieurenant GENERAL.—This 
officer was acting governor—that is the officer acting 
during the vacancy between the departure of one 
governor and the arrival of another—of the colony of 
New South Wales, from Dec. 11, 1792, to Dee. 15, 
1794. He was at that time a major in the New 
South Wales corps, afterwards the 102nd regiment 
(which must not, however, be confounded with the 
regiment of the same name at present on the army 
list) and died, a lieutenant general, in 1814, aged 
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fifty-six years. Very little beyond the above facts 

appears to be known of him, but he is said to have 

been a son of Francis Grose, the antiquary. The 

object of my query is to ascertain if such was the 

case. J. B. 
Melbourne, Australia, 


Rev. Caarves ALxen, Vicar of Tugby, Leicester- 
shire, “‘ who maried Jane, widow of Robert Bake- 
well, of Swepstone, and daughter of —— Allsop, 
of Allsope in the Dale, County Derby.” Can any 
one give me any information about his immediate 
forefathers, or inform me if he is a descendant 
of the Allens whose pedigree is entered in the 
Leicestershire Visitation of 1619? 


Ricnarp Hanwetu.—I am desirous of obtaining 
some information respecting the family and arms 
of this gentleman, who was sheriff for Northamp- 
tonshire in 1789. H. A, 

Holloway, N. 


Bisnor Key.—In what early work is the thought, 
which Bishop Ken set in one of his poems, that 
Jesus pronounced absolution over the dying St. 
Joseph, to be found ? E. 8S. D. 


Sir Ricnarp Muscrave.—This baronet died 
in 1818. Was he a relative of the Cumberland 
family ; did he leave any daughters ; and, if so, were 
they married, and to whom ? DuNELM. 


Dantet O’Nertt, Lorp or tHe Bev Cuamper 
To Cuarves I. anp Cuartes II.—Can any of 
your contributors give information as to the names 
of the male ancestors of the above? This Daniel 
O'Neill seems to have been of some importance, 
and to have been in great esteem with these two 
kings. I should be very thankful for information 
as to his ancestry. ZANONI. 


SaeraearD Famity.—Charles Ingram, ninth 
Lord Irwin, married a Miss Frances Shepheard, 
said to have been a lady of large fortune. I should 
be glad to know the names of this lady’s father 
and mother, and also what arms they bore. 

G. W. Tomutnsoy. 

Huddersfield. 

Books on Paonetic Spettinc.—I have met 
with the following, published by James Elphinstone, 
London, April 6, 1786. The title-page is, ‘* Pro- 
priety Ascertained in her Picture; or, English 
Speech and Spelling rendered Mutual Guides. 
Lhe use of letters iz to trezzure words and return 
dhe depozzit to dhe Reader.” Then follow the 
name of the publisher and date of publication given 
above. Can any of your readers tell me of any 
earlier work on the subject ? 


A Corrree Hovse 1n tHe Stranp.—Fieldingand 
Thomson the poet negotiated the sale of Tom Jones 
with Andrew Millar, the publisher. Millar invited 


the two to dine at a coffee house, and offered 
Fielding 2001. “ My good sir, give me your hand 
—the book is yours ; and, waiter, bring a couple 
of bottles of your best port.” Is the name and 
locality of this coffee house known? Also, what is 
the original source whence this characteristic time- 
blink is drawn ? C. A. Warp. 


Georrrey PLAnTAGENET.—Geoffrey Plantage- 
net is commonly said to have derived his surname 
from a habit of wearing a sprig of broom in his 
cap. Wanted an exact reference to the earliest 
authority for this account of the origin of the name. 

K. N. 
[See ante, p. 40.] 


Morice or Werrincton.—Is it known whether 
there were any other children of Jevan, or John, 
Morice and Mary his wife besides Sir William— 
as in the registers of St. Martin’s, Exeter, there is 
the burial of Dr. Morrice, 1644, and mention is 
made in Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1660- 
1661, of Capt. George Morrice in conjunction with 
Sir William ? Also, is it known whether Humphrey 
Morrice, M.P. for Grampound, married and had 
issue? Is there any known motto for this family ? 

Farnan Famity.~Arms, Per chev. or and az., 
in chief two horses’ heads holding teasels in the 
mouth, erased azure. In base a golden: fleece. 
Crest, A horse’s head as in the arms. Motto, 
Perseverance. When were these arms granted; 
and is there any known pedigree of this family? 

G. P. Wixpyer Morris. 


Dacres or Cuesnunr.—In the pedigree of 
Dacres of Cheshunt, as given in Clutterbuck, 
Chauncey, &c., George Dacres is shown as having 
married the daughter of Sir John Browne, of 
Lincolnshire, about 1630-5. Had they any issue? 

GUILLIM. 


Tae Whitmore Joneses or CHASTLETON 
(ante, p. 13).—Could A. P. oblige me with a pedi- 
gree of this family, between 1600 and 1750, or 
say whether amongst the intermarriages there 
were any Scotch or Irish names? For instance, 
does Gordon occur? Whom did Capt. Harry Jones 
marry ? Sp. 


AVENELL or Devon.—Where can I copy this 
pedigree? Is Lysons correct in saying that they 
inherited the Barony of Oakhampton, Devon, from 
Baldwin de Sap, Baron de Oakhampton, circa 1071? 

Evizapeta, Davcntrer or Ricuarp More 
(Ancestor oF THE Earts or Mount CasHELL, 
1N InELAND).—Did she marry (1) a Mr. Chaster, 
and (2) Colonel Newcomen? Had Mr. Chaster 
any family? What arms did they bear? 

Wm. U. S. Guanvitte Ricmarps. 

Windlesham, Bagshot, Surrey. 


Avcruors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“A poor thing, but mine own,” H. M. P. 
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Replied, 


THE “ RAM JAM” INN, WHY SO CALLED? 
(6™ §S. i. 414.) 

Under A. B.’s query the editor gives a re- 
ference to 5" §. iii. 246, which was a note by 
me, March 27, 1875, concerning the “ Ram Jam” 
and “London Saturday” and “ London Sunday,” 
which days were observed, as usual, in this present 
year. I happened to be staying in a country 
house, with many other guests, on March 6th last, 
when the Illustrated London News appeared, with 
its article on “ The Folk-lore of March,” and I was 
surprised at more than one guest saying to me, “I 
have just been reading your article,” &c. It 
seemed that it contained a mention of “ London 
Saturday”; but the article was not written by me, 
but by a gentleman unknown to me, who had 
evidently studied his “N. & Q.” I have lived for 
the last nine years very close to the “Ram Jam,” 
and I can see it from the windows at the back of 
my house. I can testify to the excessive difficulty 
of Leing able rightly to answer the question at the 
head of this note, the ordinary explanations being 
both erroneous and contradictory. The usual one 
is that old anecdote—met with in various counties 
—in which the landlord has to ram his finger or 
thumb into the hole in the beer barrel while the 
swindling guest makes his escape. Your corre- 
spondent has got hold of another version, in which, 
to be correct, it would first be necessary to prove 
that the inn was originally called the “ Ram.” A 
writer in the “ Notes and Queries” column of the 
Grantham Journal, July 6, 1878, did not go quite 
so far as this, but, without accounting for the 
“ Ram,” says :— 

“The neighbourhood, as I have always understood, 
was much infested with highwaymen a century or less 
ago; so much so, that it was not safe for a traveller to 
be on the road after dusk. Hence the necessity for 
taking refuge at this inn for the night. At times it was 
8) full that many could not get a bed, yet were glad to 
sit up all night rather than depart at the risk of life and 
property: and this gave rise to the name of the ‘ Ram 
Jam.’” 

This is a truly delightful example of making facts 
subservient toa theory. The twenty-two coaches 
that daily changed horses at the “ Ram Jam” did 
not leave their passengers there to stay the night, 
nor did the other twenty-two coaches that changed 
horses at the Greetham inn, half a mile from the 
“Ram Jam,” deposit their passengers there, but 


| Jam” as to cause the “jam” of the foregoing ex- 
planation, and also of that of your correspondent 
A. B. 

The fact is, that the “Ram Jam” never was the 
“Ram Jam,” but the “ Winchilsea Arms.” The 
west side of that portion of the Great North Road 
is not in the parish of Stretton, the property of Lord 
Aveland, but in that of Greetham, the property of 
G. H. Finch, Esq., M.P., Burley-on-the-Hill, and 
formerly the property of the Earls of Winchilsea. 
Under the signature “ Viator” I wrote, in the 
“Notes and Queries” column of the Grantham 
Journal, Oct. 26, 1879, the following note :— 

* As some notices have already appeared in your 
columns relative to this well-known »nd singularly named 
inn, on the Great North Road, in Greetham parish, but 
close to Stretton, it may be worth noting that the sign 
of the ‘Ram Jam’ has never appeared on the front of 
the house until September last. The real title of the inn 
was the ‘ Winchilsea Arms,’ and the old sign, painted 
with the full coat of arms of the Earls of Winchilsea, 
remained up till last June, when it was replaced by a 
new signboard, on whicli was painted (without the 
heraldic devices) ‘The Winchilsea Arms.’ The sign only 
remained up for a few weeks, when it was repainted 
with the words ‘The Ram Jam Inn,’ for the first time 
in its history. By the way, it was generally known as 
‘The Ram Jam J/ouse,’ and not ‘Inn.’ It is not men- 
tioned in Murray's new Handbook to Rutland.” 

I have been gravely assured by several old in- 
habitants of the parish that Dick Turpin used to 
frequent the “Ram Jam.” Certainly the inn, at 
the close of the past century, seems to have borne 
an indifferent reputation. The most notable person 
of whom I have ever heard as sleeping a night at 
this inn, was Molyneux, the black, who made it 
his headquarters for the famous prize-fight between 
himself and Tom Crib, at Thistleton Gap, three 
miles and a half from the “Ram Jam,” on the 
borders of three counties. The easily victorious 
Tom Crib put up at the “Blue Bull” Inn, two 
miles further on the Great North Road towards 
Grantham. This prize-fight, which appears to have 
surpassed in interest even that between Sayers and 
Heenan, was fought Sept. 28, 1811. In the pre- 
vious year Charles Blake, “ Gent.,” landlord of the 
“Ram Jam,” had been buried in Stretton church- 
yard, in the vault that he had made for his parents. 
His father, also Charles Blake, landlord of the 
“ Ram Jam,” died March 5, 1791, aged eighty. 





carried them on to Grantham and northwards, in | 


the same way that Mr. Squeers and Nicholas 
Nickleby were conveyed from London to York- 
shire. Those who could afford to break the journey 


by staying a night on the road, did so by stopping 


at Aleonbury Hill or Stilton, or Norman Cross, 
or pushing on as far as the “ Haycock,” at Wans- 
ford, “in England,” but no further. There could 
never be such a plethora of travellers at the “ Ram 


As the “Ram Jam” is marked on many maps 
from which the word Stretton is absent, I had ° 
imagined it to be one of the large coaching inns, 
similar to the Wansford “ Haycock,” and I wrote 
a note to the landlord to secure beds for myself, 
family, and servants. Happily for us, I did not 
post the letter, as circumstances occurred which 
prevented our need for stopping there for the 
night. I should have found it to be a public-house 
of inferior character, as described by your corre- 
spondent A. B. Its reputation was solely attri- 
butable to one-half of the stage coaches changing 
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horses there ; and its singular name was a mere 
nickname, from a something sold there. What was 
that something? Easy as seems to be the expla- 
nation, yet it really took me some years of patient 
inquiry to discover the why and the wherefore. 
When an old inhabitant departed from the ordinary 
track of explanation, and told me that he remem- 
bered his father saying that the Ram Jam was a 
beer sold in bottles, and packed in small hampers 
for the coach travellers, I then felt that I was on 
‘the right scent. By degrees I discovered that the 
drink was not beer, but a spirit, or liqueur, con- 
cocted by the first Charles Blake, who had been a 
soldier’s servant in India. This liqueur could be 
had in small bottles, or packed by dozens or half- 
dozens in small hampers, ready for the purchasers 
who stopped there while the coaches changed 
horses, and who bought it, as they did the cheeses 
at Cowper Thornhill’s, the “Bell,” Stilton. To 
give the liqueur a name, Charles Blake called it 
“Ram Jam,” two Indian words with which he was 
well acquainted. And this was how the “ Win- 
chilsea Arms” Inn came to be known as the “Ram 
Jam House.” 

I have been told that the secret of preparing the 
Ram Jam liqueur was not revealed by the first 
Charles Blake, and I have not been able definitely 
to ascertain whether or no the sale of it was con- 
tinued by his son. Each possessing the same 
Christian name leads to a slight confusion in this 
respect. Charles Blake would appear to have been 
married about the year 1734-5, after his return 
from India, but I do not know the precise year 
when he became “the keeper of the Ram Jam 
House,” as he is called in the Stretton registers. 
His tomb, a handsome one, is in front of the south 
porch. The sale of the Ram Jam liqueur may 
have begun about the year 1740, and had probably 
ceased before the close of the century. 

Curusert Bepe. 


PLack-NAMES OF Enctanp (6 §, i, 433).— 
In attempting a collection of place-names I hope 
it will be borne in mind that what we want is the 
list of them, with the earliest spellings where 
they can be ascertained. It was only by unwearied 
persistence and the most determined and unflinching 
exposure of mistakes that the principle of abstain- 
ing from etymology was established as a leading 
rule for the English Dialect Society. So also in 
place-names : unless it be clearly understood that 
the names must be collected first, and explained 
afterwards, the attempt will end in confusion and 
ignominious failure. The etymology of place- 
names is extremely difficult, and on that account 
is absolutely revelled in by the guess-makers, 
because they know how hard it is to confute them. 
In this age, when at least something like science 
is known in many departments, it would be a 


grievous mistake to make random guesses, and so 
draw upon ourselves the deserved contempt of 
continental scholars. The place-names of England 
are of great interest and value; let us not dis- 
credit their value by unworthy associations with 
modern guesswork. Unless the general rule of 
admitting no etymology is strictly adhered to, I, 
for one, hereby undertake to oppose the attempt 
to the best of my power, whereas there are few 
things I would more cordially welcome than a 
thorough and good collection of names, with the 
addition of the oldest spellings. As special refer- 
ence is made to Taylor's Words and Places, I 
think it only right to say that we have in that 
book a very distinct caution against venturing on 
etymology. Where etymologies are offered, it is 
impossible to tell whether they can be trusted 
or not ; the supposed etymology is given without 
any reference to any authority, as if all writers on 
the subject are equally trustworthy, which is not 
the case. Wherever Mr. Taylor gives etymologies 
of his own, he exhibits the strangest ignorance. 
This is strong language, but let the reader judge 
for himself from a few examples. I quote from 
the third edition, 1873 :-— 

1. “The Quadi are the speakers. Compare the 
Sanskrit wad, to speak, . . . and the English quoth 
and quote,” p. 40. Of course quoth, quote, and 
the Skt. vad are all from totally different roots. 

2. “ The English harrow” is from the root ar, to 
plough, p. 45. Then how is the h to be explained? 

3. The words harness and hero are from the same 
root, p. 45. This is obviously ridiculous. 

4. “From the Low Latin Jaro, a male, comes... 
perhaps the Scotch bairn,” p. 46. Surely every 
one knows that bairn, found in Meceso-Gothiec, is 
from the verb to bear. 

5. “ Holland is the fen ; from ollant, marshy 
ground,” p. 55. Again the Teutonic h counts for 
nothing. 

6. “ Hence [from the Gothic bat, good] comes 
our word bad, which originally meant good, just 
as black originally meant white,” p. 55. Can any- 
thing be worse ? 

7. “The [German] av, land, is seen in the word 
fall-ow, the exhausted or failing land,” p. 55. Of 
course it is not, as the A.-S. form proves, and the 
notion of deriving an English word like fallow from 
the French fail is really too much. 

8. “The root of Argos is seen in the Gk. ergon,” 
p. 56. A new fact for Curtius. ; 

9. “In many parts of England the rickyard is 
called the barton, that is, the enclosure for the 
bear, or crop which the land bears,” p. 79. Badly 
put. Bear is the old word for barley (which is the 
same word, with the addition of -ley for leek), and 
is the mere cognate of the Latin far. 

10. Garth is “from the A.-S. wartan, to ward 
or defend,” p. 80. It is not; it is the Icel. 
garthr. 
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11. The F. chasse is derived from the G, hetzen, 

. 94, 

4 12. “ The lathes of Kent” are connected with 
the G. word leute, people, p. 95. The words have 
nothing in common but the initial J. 

The book abounds with similar eccentricities, 
and perfectly illustrates what we ought to avoid. 
Where etymologies are obvious they will suggest 
themselves, and where they are not we have no 
right to balk future scholars by throwing in their 
eyes any dust of our own raising. 

Watter W. SxKeat. 


The materials for a proper treatment of local 
names are so scattered that it is high time some- 
thing should be done to gather them together. At 
present theories are hazarded upon insufficient data, 
and it is only necessary to take up any ordinary 
topographical work to find how wild many of these 
proposed etymologies are. I for one, therefore, am 
very glad that my friend Mr. Gomme has drawn 
attention to the matter in “N. & Q.” After 
having considered the subject for several years, I 
have come to the conclusion that there is no better 
way of beginning than by taking the index to 
Domesday Book as a groundwork. To this might 
be added the still earlier names of the Codex 
Diplomaticus. I would propose that the names 
should be arranged in counties and districts, and 
then sent to the vicar of each parish, or other 
person likely to have access to original documents. 
He should be asked to give all the subsequent 
forms of the names as they occur, with the dates. 
He might add his own suggestions, but these must 
be kept quite distinct from the facts. The answers 
received would give the history of the changes in 
the names and show their etymology. ‘Till such 
evidence as this is obtained it is useless to attempt 
any dictionary of local etymology. Much valuable 
information could thus be obtained with little ex- 
penditure in money further than that laid out for 
postage stamps. But two or three intelligent 
persons must give up their time to carry the scheme 
through successfully. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


The magnitude of the work suggested isenormous. 
A dictionary of every place-name, from shires down 
to and including hamlets, could easily be made, 
for it would be merely a gazetteer, containing, 
instead of a description of the locality, a list of the 
various spellings of the name. But when we come 
to “hills and streams, and other natural places,” 
the vista opens out. It is wonderfal how the 
simplest names may be travestied. I speak from 
experience, as I have been for some time, though 
intermittently, engaged upon an index of place- 
names in Nash’s Worcestershire. This author, 
a sad offender himself, gives a list (ii. 318, iv.) of 
sixteen spellings of Throckmorton and fifteen of 
Littleton, both hamlets in the county he treats 
of. A complete index of the kind should take 








notice of field-names, road-names, street-names, 
and house-names; and where is the line between 
town and country to be drawn? A list of modern 
streets and villas would be interminable. Yet 
frequently in the names of these the only re- 
miniscences of a state of things long gone by are 
now to be found. I fear that four hundred rather 
than forty workers would be required, and that the 
collections of each of them would fill a volume. 
VIGoRN. 


“Tne Lanp o’ tHe Lea” (6% §, i. 18, 1237). 
—There is considerable detiled information as to 
the authorship, circumstances of composition, and 
publication of this song, in Dr. Rogers’s memoir of 
Lady Nairne, prefixed to the collection of her 
songs published (second edition) by Griffin & Co., 
1872, and as the writer seems to have had full 
access to her correspondence, and to be well ac- 
quainted with the subject, his information may 
probably be depended on. The song was written 
while Lady Nairne was still Caroline Oliphant, 
and accompanied a letter, written about 1798, to 
Mrs. Campbell Colquhoun, a dear friend, on the 
death of a first-born daughter. A long note at the 
close of the volume deals fully with the form and 
words of the song, and shows that it was originally 
written with the name “John,” and was first 
altered to “ Jean” in Graham’s Songs of Scotland 
(Edin., 1848). 

I cannot agree with the view that the Germans 
attach any specific meaning to deutsch, employed 
as an adjective; indeed, M. P.’s own rendering, 
“faithful, inviolable, honest, persevering,” &c., 
shows that it has only an arbitrary signification. 
It is employed chiefly in a generally laudatory 
sense, and frequently by Arndt and other Volkslied 
writers, e.g. “ deutsche Tugend,” “deutsche Treue,” 
“ alte deutsche Sitten,” and so on, and is paralleled 
by our own common expression (to me redolent of 
“bunkum”), “un-English,” in the sense of un- 
worthy, mean, or inferior. It is not for us to cast 
stones at this harmless patriotic self-laudation, 
especially as we speak depreciatingly of “ Dutch 
courage,” “ French leave,” and “ German silver.” 


W. C. J. 


The word leal, common enough in Early English, 
is still used in Scotland as synonymous with 
faithful, true, trusty, reliable, genuine. It does 
not, however, “correspond exactly in significance 
with the old word deutsch.” The latter is the 
much more comprehensive term, connoting, along 
with leal, each and all of the qualities, good and 
bad, pleasing and less pleasing, that go to form 
the ideal German, the typical “‘ deutscher Michel.” 
In Arndt’s line, 

“ Und gieb uns echten, deutschen Muth,” 


leal translates echt rather than deutsch, just as we 
speak of our soldiers and sailors facing danger in 
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true English style, or with true English pluck. Its 
association with true is of old date :— 
“ Which of yow is trewest, 
And lelest to live so, 
For lif, and for soule ?” 
Peers Ploughman, Wright's ed., ii. 349, 

The following is the sense that Mr. Warp finds 
himself incapable of perceiving :—“ So dear as that 
joy [the poy of the redeemed in heaven, mentioned 
in a previous stanza] was bought [the price having 
been the blood of Christ], So free [without money 
and without niet] the battle [of redemption] was 
fought [by Christ}, that ever brought sinful man 
to the land [not “ of cakes” or “ faggots,” but] of 
the leal.” Those who have been faithful unto 
death have received the crown of life.* The “land 
o’ the leal” is no more a national epithet of Scot- 
land than “ sinfu’ man” is a personal reference to 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The “halting” in the metre of the third line 
will not be felt by singers, and songs are made to 
be sung. It somewhat resembles Horace’s 

“ Labitur ripa Jove non probante u- 
Xorius amnis. 
A. C. Movnsey. 
Jedburgh. 


The late Rev. James Riddell’s beautiful rendering 
of this song may also be found at pp. 66-7 of the 
Anthologia Oxoniensis, published by Longmans 
in 1846, the original being ascribed to Burns.t 
The person addressed is feminine (Jean) and the 
title, The Land o’ the Leal, is rendered Maxapwv 
Nyoo, though in the song itself it is, as Mr. 
WALFORD notes, evdaor wy ex aKTis. The lines 

“ Ye were aye leal and true, Jean ; 
Your task 's ended noo, Jean,” 
run thus :— 
ae 8 evoeBn, aoe & écOX nV 
TavLW TOVWY fPEeV apTt 
xX. C. 

Tae “Caprain-Lizevrenant” (6% §, ii. 7) 
commanded the colonel’s company or troop, and 
on all occasions acted as captain, taking precedence 
as junior of that rank, although he was in fact the 
senior lieutenant. The office was abolished on 
May 25, 1772. The establishment of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, quoted by B. N. from Grose, was 
issued in 1793, and the captain-lieutenants men- 
tioned therein are of a totally distinct nature from 
the former. The captain-lieutenants of the Royal 
Horse Artillery were, in fact, second captains, or, 


* [Cf. Faber, 
“ Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light,” 
Sung alike by Roman Catholics and Anglicans. } 

+ Possibly from some confusion with John Anderson, 
my jo, John, which is to be found, as an original or 
adaptation by Burns, among his collected works. In the 
Globe edition, published by Messrs. Macmillan, I cannot 
find any trace of The Land o’ the Leal. 





as they are now, the sole captains of the Artillery, 
the first captains having become majors. 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


In the twenty-fourth edition of Bailey’s Dice- 
tionary the following definition is given : “Captain- 
lieutenant, the commanding officer of the colonel’s 
troop or company in every regiment, who com- 
mands as youngest captain.” oo % &. 


“ Leap, kinpty Licat” (6" §. i. 232, 277, 343, 
384, 480).—Some friends have asked me to be 
their spokesman in sending you a few words supple- 
mentary to the protracted correspondence regarding 
the concluding lines of Cardinal Newman’s hymn. 
They wish me to express their thorough belief that 
the Cardinal could have intended nothing but the 
plain meaning of his closing verse, viz., that at 
death he would meet again the dear ones gone 
before, and be welcomed by their angelic faces 
—by the faces of the dear ones now in the com- 
pany of the blessed. He could have had no 
arricre pensée when so beautifully expressing 
the Christian hope. Why, then, does he now 
profess to have forgotten his own meaning? 
That seems to be the astonishing, but somewhat 
comical, difficulty in the eyes of Sr. Swiruin and 
your other correspondents. But there is no dif- 
ficulty at all if we reflect that Cardinal New- 
man has, since writing this lovely hymn, changed 
his point of view of the condition of the dead. 
The case is simply this. The author of the hymn 
having now embraced the Tridentine doctrine of a 
“ Purgatorium,” a state of altogether indefinite dura- 
tion—so indefinitely prolonged that masses for the 
dead are often endowed without any stated period 
of cessation—has resigned the hope expressed in 
the hymn, or, at least, would not venture to utter 
it, and on being unexpectedly asked to define the 
lines affirming this hope, evades the difficulty. 
He does not wish to enter into the theology of the 
matter, even at the expense of advancing the 
absurd notion that a poet “is not bound to re- 
member his own meaning, whatever it was,” (!) 
after so long an interval of time. This phrase 
“ whatever it was” is no doubt intended to throw 
a partial discredit on the meaning of the words, 
and the tenor of the whole letter insinuates that he 
wrote in that ancient time from temporary vagary. 
Thecardinal might indeed say with Nebuchadnezzar, 
in a more serious sense than your correspondent 
supposes, “the thing has gone from me.” He has 
chosen a less direct answer to his questioner, but 
do not let us imagine he ever had any arcane or 
concealed meaning in lines a little rhetorical cer- 
tainly, but, on the whole, charmingly terminating 
a composition he would now seem to wish to dis- 
credit. Wituiam Bett Scort. 


Tue Jew or Tewxespury (2 §. xii. 165, 479). 
—In the Stroud Journal for May 1 in the present 
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year, your frequent and valuable correspondent 
the Rev. B. H. Blacker has reproduced, in his 
column of “ Gloucestershire Notes,” the extracts 
which I forwarded to “ N. & Q.” in 1861 respecting 
the cruel fate of the Jew of Tewkesbury, whose 
death is said to have been caused by the Earl of 
Gloucester in the year 1258. It may therefore be 
worth while to forward a few additional notices 
which I have jotted down from time to time since 
then, especially as one of these carries the story 
back at least a century earlier. 

1. The story appears, with the usual verses, in 
two collections of jokes and anecdotes printed in 
Germany in the seventeenth century, viz, at 
p. 118 of Antidotum Melancholie (Francof., 1668), 
where the Jew is said to have been of drunken 
habits, and drunk at the time of his fall ; and at 
p. 144, pt. i., of Schola Curiositatis sive Antid., 
&c. (n.d.) In both versions the scene of the story 
is laid in England, but without mention of Tewkes- 
bury, and the Jew is called Salomon. 

2. “ Ricardus de Clare, Comes Glovernia, vir animosus 
et magne probitatis, obiit anno Domini 1262. Tempore 
hujus Comitis Judzeus apud Theukisbury, indutus cultiori 
veste, die Sabbati intravit diversorium ut purgaret alvum, 
jui de sedili cadens in profundum volentes deinde ex- 
trahere prohibuit, dicens, Nolo hac die hine extrahi, ne 
per hoc opus servile eabbatum faciam violari. Cumque 
hee Comiti tune ibidem exeunti relata fuissent, pra- 
ceptis suis dictum Judzeum die...custodire ob reverentiam 
Dominicz, ut sicut diem Sabbati celebrem observaret ob 
ritum Judzorum sic diem Dominicum sabbatizaret ne 
legi derogaret Christianorum.”—Clhronicle attributed to 
Peter de Ickham, Digby MS. (Bodl. Libr.) 168, fol, 195 b. 

3. “ De quodam Judzo, 

Cum de latrina lapsum Salomona ruina 
Extrahent laqueis, ‘ Non trahar,’ inquit eis, 
‘Sabbata sunt’; plaudit populus, plausum Comes audit, 
Plaudit, et ipse jubet cras ut ibi recubet.” 
Digby MS, 65 (thirteenth century), fol. 68. 

4. But now follows a version which gives ground 
for hoping that, notwithstanding the concurrence 
f many writers in connecting the Jew’s death 
with the Earl of Gloucester, that “vir magne 
probitatis” was, after all, not the heartless scoundrel 
the story would make him to be :— 

De quodam Judzo: 

na sa Samesona 
Dum de latrinz lapsu Salomona ruina 
Extraherent laqueis, ‘ Non trahar,’ inquit eis, -_ 
*Sabbata sunt’; plaudit populus; plausum Comes audit, 
Audit, et ipse jubet cras ut ibi recubet.” 
Digby MS. 53, fol. 15. 

This MS. appears to have been written about 1180, 
and the interlineations above noted are inserted 
by the same hand. The volume contains many of 
the verses which are attributed to Archbishop 
Hildebert of Tours, and printed in his works, as 
well as some of Serlo of Paris. Who was the 
Theobald whose name is interlined? Probably 
some Norman count, perhaps Theobald V. of Blois, 
who in 1171 burned many Jews at Blois on the 
charge of crucifying a Christian child, And it 





seems impossible that a similar incident, com- 
memorated in identical verses, can have occurred, 
most likely in France in the twelfth century, 
and at Tewkesbury in the thirteenth. But it is 
difficult to account for so circumstantial a repeti- 
tion of the narrative if there were no basis of fact 
whatever for the Tewkesbury version. 
W. D. Macray. 


Tae Pantites, Tonsrince Wetts (6™ §. i. 
435).—The print, to a reproduction of which T. F. 
refers, appeared originally in The Correspondence 
of Samuel Richardson (6 vols., 1804), and on it is 
engraved “ The remarkable characters who were at 
Tunbridge Wells with Richardson in 1748, from a 
drawing in his possession, with references in his 
own handwriting.” The figure, No. 22, is stated 
to represent “ Loggan the artist,” and we may take 
it that the drawing was done by him. So much 
for the print, now for your correspondent’s com- 
ments upon it. He says the figure No. 8 “ was 
neither Miss Chudleigh nor Duchess of King- 
ston,” the lady who at different times bore those 
names being at that date Mrs. Hervey. This is 
perfectly true, but the writer appears to forget that 
her marriage with the Hon. Augustus Hervey 
(subsequently third Earl of Bristol), which took 
place in 1744, was strictly private, and she is there- 
fore referred to in her maiden name, by which she 
was still known. When the book was published 
the Duchess of Kingston was given in brackets, to 
indicate who she was. I do not remember ever 
to have seen her anywhere described as Mrs. 
Hervey. As to the extraordinary assertion that 
Mr., afterwards (1757) Lord, Lyttelton, was only 
four years old in 1748, it is sufficient to point out 
that he was born in 1709, and consequently was 
thirty-nine years of age at the date referred to. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


The Mr. Lyttelton of 1748 was Mr. George 
Lyttelton, son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton the fourth 
baronet ; he was born in 1709, became M.P. for 
Okehampton in 1735, was appointed secretary to 
the Prince of Wales in 1737, and a Commissioner 
of the Treasury in 1744. He was therefore aged 
thirty-nine at the time of Richardson’s picture ; in 
1751, on the death of his father, he became Sir 
George, fifth baronet, and was elevated to the 
peerage, as Baron Lyttelton of Frankley, in 
1757. As regards the lady, it is quite true that 
Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh married Captain Hervey 
in 1744, but the marriage was not acknowledged 
by either party openly, and she continued, as Miss 
Chudleigh, to be a maid of honour, not even her 
own mother being aware of her marriage (Life of 
the Duchess of Kingston, 1788, p. 12). Every one 
called her Miss Chudleigh. Horace Walpole, 
writing to Mann under date Nov. 29, 1745, says, 
“The Prince said that Miss Chudleigh, one of the 
maids, would be fitter to be Secretary at War than 
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Pitt.” She married the Duke of Kingston in 
1769. It is to be noted that the words “ Duchess 
of Kingston,” and “afterwards Lord Lyttleton,” 
are not in Richardson’s handwriting, but were 
subsequently added. Epwarp So.ty. 


Crickets in Fiorznce (6" §. i. 495).—Cowper 
remarks upon the continuity of the life of the 
cricket in his translation of Vincent Bourne’s lyric, 
Ad Grillum :— 

“Te nulla lux relinquit, 
Te nulla nox revisit,” &c. 
“ Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play; 
Sing, then, and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man.” 
Ts it not so, that crickets were bought on Ascension 
Day, to be let loose in houses, as an emblem of 
life and happiness? In Dumfriesshire, the pre- 
sence or the return of the cricket is an omen of 
good. Georce Sat, M.A. 

Woodhouse Eaves. 

“There is no one in the streets......all that you hear 

..is a chorus of crickets singing, in their little cages, 
decorated with small glass ornaments, their dissyllabic 
lament. The people of Madrid have a taste for crickets ; 
each house has one hung up at the window in a miniature 
cage, made of wood or wire.”— Wanderings in Spain, by 
Théophile Gautier, 1853, p. 83 

W. C. B. 


Anprew Morratr (6" §. i. 436).—An old 
complimentary mourning ring, in my possession, 
bears the inscription, “ Andw. Moffatt, Esq., ob. 
15 July, 1780, «. 52.” The date may be accept- 
able to your correspondent. The ancestor through 
whom I inherited this ring, the Rev. Henry 
Michell, vicar of Brighton for some forty-five 
years and until his death in 1789, was of an old 
Sussex stock. Being engaged on the Michell 
pedigree, I should gratefully welcome any infor- 
mation relating to the connexions formed by this 
family in the seventeenth, or earlier half of the 
eighteenth, century. With their later alliances I 
am acquainted in all their bearings, and can 
affirm that no tie, beyond that of friendship, can 
have existed between Mr. Moffatt and the original 
owner of the souvenir. H. W. 

New University Club. 


“QUI PRO ALIIS ORAT, PRO SE LABORAT” (6% 
S. i. 436).—I have frequently met with this sen- 
tence in fourteenth and fifteenth century MSS., 
but the only instance I can put my finger on at 
this moment is at the end of William of Nassing- 
ton’s Mirror of Life, several MSS. of which are in 
the British Museum. Here it is given as a mar- 
ginal note, in a slightly different form from that 
printed above, viz., “Qui pro aliis orat pro se ipso 
Jaborat.” Nassington’s text has :— 

“ Wha so here fore other prays, 
Ffore hym selfe thane trauayles he.” 


8. J. H. 








“ MunDUS EFFUSIS REDEMPTUS” (6% §. i. 435). 
—This hymn occurs in the Breviarium Clunia- 
cense, for the first vespers of the octave of Corpus 
Christi. A note in the preface of the breviary by 
the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, Abbat of Cluny 
says, “ Hymni novi, veteribus elegantiores, ex variis 
auctoribus, presertim Sanctolio Victorino delecti, 
novum Breviarium exornant.” This will probably 
give a clue to the author’s name, which may be 
found, perhaps, in Daniell’s collection of hymns. 

H. A. W. 


Ber-Swarmine (1* §. v. 498; vi. 288).—At 
the first of these references allusion is made to the 
custom “of making a great noise, with a house 
key or other small knocker, against a metal dish 
or kettle whilst bees are swarming,” and it is added 
that this is done by farmers’ wives and peasants 
because their fathers did so before them. Inquiry 
is made, What does the clamour mean, and whence 
derived? Unfortunately I do not possess vol. vi. 
of the first series, and perhaps at the page cited 
there may be some reply to this query. The 
custom prevails throughout Cornwall, Devon, West 
Somerset, and West Gloucester, and the cause of 
the clamour is the belief that it will induce the 
bees to settle. I wish to ask how far this custom 
extends. Is it limited to what was the West 
Saxon kingdom ? Joun Mac tean. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc, 

[The answer referred to states that the real use of the 

noise is to warn the neighbours that, a swarm being in the 
air, the place of its settling should be watched; also, that 
it serves as a notice that the owner has seen the swarm 
issue from his stock, and that he intends to claim it if it 
settles in the territories of a neighbour, But vv. 64-66 
of the fourth book of the Georgics will recur to many of 
our readers :— 
“ Tinnitusque cie et Matris quate cymbala circum,” Kc. 
On which the late Prof. Conington remarks: “ Another 
instance of Virgil's magniloquence, curiously contrasting 
with our use of the key and warming-pan....The ancients 
were divided on the question whether the bees were 
frightened or pleased by the sound.”] 


Waar 1s A Mountain? (6 S. ii. 27).—Mr. 
Bovcuier, in putting the above query, says : “ It 
would accordingly be equally true to say that there 
are no mountains in Scotland, which seems 
like a reductio ad absurdum.” Your correspondent 
need not, however, fear the application of a reductio 
in this case. There are no “ mountains” in Scot- 
land. Excluding tourists, hotel keepers, and poets, 
the word used in Scotland to denote a Scotch 
mountain is the modest one of “hill.” A Ben 
Nevis herd would never dream of saying he had 
driven his sheep over the “ mountain,” while Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s exclamatory description naturally 
occurs to one in the same connexion : “ They ’re 
the Hieland hills—the Hieland hills. Yell see 
and hear eneugh about them before ye see Glasgow 
Cross again. I downa look at them—lI never 
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see them but they gar me grew” (Rob Roy, 
chap. xxvii.). AncLo-CeE rt. 


Scaire Famity (6 §. ii. 29).—Caleb Scaife 
of Gateshead-on-Tyne occurs with his wife in the 
pedigree of Hawks of Gateshead, and their sons 
Robert and James Scaife are mentioned in the 
will of Captain John Hawks, who was Master of 
the Trinity House at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1781. 
See Genealogical Notes of the Kindred Families of 
Longridge Fletcher and Hawks, by R. E. Chester 
Waters, privately printed, 1872. C. E. 


Row anv Tayrtor, THE Martyr (6 S. i. 416). 
—In Sam. Clark’s Marrow of L£cclesiastical 
History, third edit., 1675, folio, is “The Life of 
Rowland Taylor,” pp. 225-228. Dunrtm should 
also consult Cooper’s Athene Cantabrigienses, i. 
pp. 123-4. He will there find a full list of refer- 
ences. Taylor was born at Rothbury, in Northum- 
berland. J. Incte Drepoe. 


He was rector of Hadleigh, and was burnt on 
Aldham Common. On the spot where he died was 
a stone, with a misspelt inscription to the fol- 
lowing purpose :— 

“Anno 15 955, 
Dr. Taylor, for defending what was good, 
In this place shed his blood.” 
Wm. FREELOvE. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Let me refer Dunetm to the Rev. Hugh Pigot’s 
volume on Hadleigh, the town, the church, &c. 
The first wife of Bishop Prideaux was a descendant 
of the martyr, and the Bishop was “ wont much to 
glory in” this relationship. 

W. P. Courtney. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 

See Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biography, ii. 407- 
443; and The East Anglian, i, 24, 46-49. 

L. L. H. 


“Puppine anp Tame” (6 §, i. 417).—H. K.’s 
query under this head has reminded me of the 
following rhyme, kindred to his, which was familiar 
to me in my schoolboy days :— 

“* What’s your name ?’ 
‘ Elecampane. 
Ask me again and I ’ll tell you the same.’” 


Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 
In Norfolk the second line is “ Pudding and 
cream,” provincially “ Padden and crame,” in- 
fantinely pronounced “ tame.” G. A. C 


Heratpic (6 §. i. 416).—The arms should be 
blazoned “ per saltire,” not “gyronny,” &c. They 
belong to the family of Backhouse, and the impale- 
ment is the coat of Nicholson. See Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1853, vol. i. p. 933, col. i, under Nichol- 
son of Thelwall Hall, Cheshire, where the marriage 





represented in this impaled coat will be found. 
The crest is one not usually borne by the name of 
Backhouse. J. P. B. 


The first coat is probably that of Backhouse, and 
will be found in Papworth’s Ordinary under “ Per 
saltire [which is equivalent to gyronny of four] or 
and az., a saltire erm.” The second coat is either 
Nichols or Nicholson. A. W. M. 

Leeds. 


“ MatnemaToconia ” (6 §, i. 417).—I cannot 
give Mr. Buckuey the names of poems written by 
men because they were plucked; but if he also 
asks after poems written by them in the Senate 
House during their examination, an admirable 
translation of Tibullus’s Elegy, iv. 2, was so written 
by the late Rev. Arthur Holmes, fellow of Clare 
Hall. It was first published in the Eagle, a St. 
John’s College magazine, and also in the Atheneum, 
May 8, 1875. If Mr. Buckiey would like a copy 
I should be pleased to send him one, if he will give 
me his address. I dare say such writing has been 
common enough, for I rememberin my own Little- 
go, after turning into (I dare say very bad) prose 
my twenty or twenty-five lines of Euripides, I 
amused myself by putting them into probably 
equally bad blank verse. However, I did not take 
this up to the examiner, and though I believe I 
kept it by me for some "Oy it has been destroyed 
long ago. . S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Rev. Toomas Dunnam Wuaitaker (6% §. i 
435).—The library of this eminent topographer 
was sold in 1823 by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. The 
auctioneers’ own copies of their catalogues, with 
prices and purchasers’ names, were deposited by 
them, I believe, in the British Museum, a reference 
to which might afford the means of tracing some of 
the more important articles. A copy of the cata- 
logue, with a vast number of others, is preserved 
in the William Salt Library at -? 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Wetsu (6" §. i. 397).—In os to WELSHER’s 
inquiry, the substantive bron is followed by the 
adjective heulog, quite in accordance with the genius 
of the Welsh language, which almost invariably 
places the noun before the adjective. Bron is 
a dictionary word, meaning literally “ breast,” but 
also signifying “ breast of a hill.” The two words, 
therefore, may be freely translated into “sunny 
slope.” There is no occasion to derive bron from 
bryn (a ridge or mount), although a change in 
a vowel would be no more uncommon in the Welsh 
language than would be a change in a consonant, 
the number of mutables of each sort being a strange 
characteristic of that language. I know instances 
in the Welsh Testament in which, as regards the 
initial consonant, the same word is spelt in three 
different ways in the same verse. It is needless to 
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observe that heul is one of the numerous Welsh 
words corresponding with the Greek, which Welsh 
scholars will say are not derived from the Greek, 
but are the older of the two. M. H. R. 


In answer to the query of Wetsuer, I have only 
to say that bron heulog may certainly mean “ sunny 
mount.” Bron is properly a breast, and is doubt- 
less cognate with bryn, a hill, but not an inflexion 
of it in the usual sense of the word. Bron and 
bryn take the regular plurals bronau and bryniau 
respectively. I do not know whether bron itself is 
used in book Welsh for a hill, but its derivative 
bronydd certainly is so applied=the breast of 
a hill. C. 8, Jerram. 


Bron, in its primary sense, means breast or brow ; 
heulog or haulog (from haul, the sun), means sunny. 
Bryn isahillock. Bryn and bron have now almost 
become synonymous. TYSILIo, 


“Qsstan’s ADDRESS To THE Sun” (6" §. i. 454). 
—In 1825 or 1826 I bought in Holland an edition 
of Lord Byron’s works, then recently published 
either at Brussels or Paris. I believe it contained, 
among other imitations, one of Ossian’s address, 
but so many years have gone by since then that I 
may be mistaken. Raters N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


“ Witnetm Meister ” (6 §. i. 436).—Besides 
what is said in Lewes’s Life and Mr. Hayward’s 
volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,” 
the following special articles exist: a review in 
Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to the “ Edinburgh 
Review”; “Goethe as Reflected in his Novel 
Wilhelm Meister,” by De Quincey (Collected 
Works, vol. xii.) ; and “Goethe” (with an ex- 
tensive discussion of the novel) in the first volume 
of Mr. Carlyle’s Miscellanies (Popular Edition). 
There is also an essay on Meister by F. Schlegel. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


The two poles of criticism upon this story have 
been reached by De Quincey in his “ Goethe as 
Reflected in his Novel Wilhelm Meister,” written 
in 1824 (Works, edition of 1873, vol. xii.), which 
is an unqualified condemnation, and by Mr. Car- 
lyle in his essay on “ Goethe,” written in 1828 
(Miscellaneous Essays, edition of 1872, vol. i.), 
which is an almost equally unqualified eulogium. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


“Toxo ror yam” (6S. i. 455).—I have always 
understood this expression to be equivalent to 
“whip for dinner” or “ flogging for rations.” In 
support of this explanation John Bee, in the Slang 
Dictionary, 1823, gives “Toco for yam.— Yams are 
food for negroes in the West Indies (resembling 
potatoes), and if, instead of receiving his proper 
ration of these, blackee gets a whip (toco) about 
his back, why ‘he has caught toco’ instead of 


» 


yam.” The point of the saying—and it is one which 
the receiver of toco would not soon forget—is quite 
lost in the modern slang dictionaries. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Mr. Mayuew gives the right meaning of this 
slang expression as used by sailors, but I think he 
is wrong in his explanation of the words that com- 
pose it. Yam is certainly the name of an esculent 
root largely cultivated in the West Indies, at one 
time—and perhaps still—forming the principal part 
of the food of the negroes. From this circumstance 
the word seems to have been used by them in the 
sense of “ food ” in general, and also as a verb “ to 
eat.” I remember hearing the expression when I 
was a child and asking what it meant. I was told 
that toko meant a beating, and yam to eat. My 
informant may have been wrong, but the explana- 
tion is plausible. What the derivation of toko may 
be I cannot say, but I would suggest that it may 
come from the Spanish tocar, to touch, to beat, or 
perhaps from another word in that language, tocon, 
the stump and root of a tree left in the ground, a 
poor substitute for the nourishing root of the yam. 
The Slang Dictionary (first edition) has toke, dry 
bread. May not this explain toko ? 

E. McC— 


Guernsey. 


“Toco for yambo” is the form in which this 
expression was used in this city about sixty years 
ago. It came from the West Indies, and the 
meaning of it is correctly given in the note above 
referred to. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


When I was a school-boy, more than fifty years 
ago, toko was the boys’ word for punishment. 
Therefore, instead of saying “‘He will be punished,” 
the phrase “ He will catch toko” was used. 

Wma. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Lorp Cranwortn (6* §. i. 495).—There is at 
Holwood, near Bromley, in the possession of his 
cousin, Robert Alexander, Esq., a large crayon 
portrait, taken by Mr. G. Richmond many years 
ago. This has been excellently engraved. About 
ten years later Mr. Richmond took the Lord 
Chancellor again, in oils, and this picture is, I 
believe, at the National Portrait Gallery. There 
is also an oil painting of the Lord Chancellor, » 
full-length, in robes, taken by Roting, of Diissel- 
dorf, in 1856. This is a good likeness. It is the 
property of Mrs. Culling Hanbury, and is at Bed- 
well Park, near Hatfield, where now are the 
Maurillos and other valuable pictures formerly at 
Belvedere, in Sir Culling Eardley’s collection. Be- 
sides these, there was a cast taken by J. H. Jones, 
in 1857, of which copies are at Holwood, Bedwell, 
and at 2, Gloucester Place, the Hon. and Rev. 
W. H. Fremantle’s. The best likeness of these is 
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the crayon portrait. The cast was not, I think, 
considered a very successful likeness. Watkins, 
of Parliament Street, had a good photograph. 
T. W. Carr, 
Barming Rectory, Maidstone. 


Raserais (6" §, i. 349 ; ii. 34).—It seems to 
me 2 melancholy sign of modern taste that the 
writings of this obscene buffoon are now being 
revived and reprinted, instead of being suffered to 
sink into the obscurity due to their silliness and 
indecency. It is absurd to adduce Rabelais as 
“reflecting the advanced views of his time,” and 
by his speculations enlightening Servetus as to the 
circulation of the blood (ante, p. 34). 

In the Atheneum for Aug. 25, 1877, there 
appeared a letter to the same effect as that of L., 
copied by Mr. Marruews from the Nation, giving 
the very same quotation from Rabelais. To this 
letter Dr. Willis, the learned biographer of Harvey, 
ae pone an elaborate reply ; and the editor was 

ind enough to print at the same time a short note 
from myself, which, with your permission, I now 
forward for republication in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Tt is now rather late in the day to dispute Harvey’s 
originality as the discoverer of the circulation, The 
passage which Mr. Weldon quotes from Rabelais is mere 
nonsense from beginning to end. Panurge is made to 
say that the blood is eent from the heart by the right 
ventricle, and so, through the veins, to every part of the 
body; that the left ventricle distributes a more subtle 
kind of blood, and sends it everywhere to mix with the 
blood conveyed by the veins. The auricles and the lungs 
are altogether ignored ; and how the blood is brought 
back again to the heart is not mentioned at all.” 


J. Dixon. 


JEWELL’s “ Apotocy ” (6 §. i. 76, 144, 204). 
—Degory Wheare, Professor of History and Prin- 
cipal of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, died 1647. Was 
his translation of Jewell first published only in 
1685 ? a Be 


Wearine Hats 1x Cuurca : “SMELLING THE 
HAT” (6 §. i. 374, 519).—The following passage 
should be read by those who are for making notes 
on this matter. It is quite clear that long after 
the time indicated by Peck men sat at sermon 
time in church with their hats on. Be it remembered 
also that Donne was preaching not at Paul's 

~ ‘ ; 
Cross or at any open-air assembly, but in the 
ordinary course at St. Dunstan’s Church :— 

—— And is not this the King of kings’ house? Or 
have they seen the king in hisown house wse that liberty 
to cover himself in his ordinary manner of covering at any 
part of divine service? Every preacher will look, and 
justly, to have the congregation uncovered at the reading 
of hes text : and is not the reading of the lesson, at time 
of prayer, the same word of the same God, to be received 
with the same reverence? The service of God is one 
entire thing ; and though we celebrate some parts with 
more or with less reverence, some kneeling, some stand- 
ing, yet if we afford it no reverence, we make that no 


entreat them, who make this choir the place of their 
devotion, to testify their devotion by more outward re- 
verence there,” &c.—Donne, Sermon preached at St, 
Dunstan’s, ed, Alford, vol. v. p. 354. 


Avcustus JEssoprr. 


A Psycnotocicat Mystery (6 §. i. 57, 201). 
—I suppose that to each one of us at times a prim- 
rose by the river’s brim is nothing more than a 
yellow primrose. We see it, we pass it carelessly, 
and neither intellect nor heart is stirred. Another 
day, perhaps, the selfsame flower seems 

“ To haunt, to startle and waylay ” ; 

it quickens our memory, our imagination, our 
sense of beauty, and, as we closely examine it, fills 
us with wonder that a thing so delicate, so fair, 
so marvellously planned, could be nothing more 
than a yellow primrose to Peter Bell or to anybody 
else. So much is disclosed to our earnest gaze 
that is not revealed to a passing glance, that the 
common flower seems to be almost unfamiliar. 
Much in the same way do we deal with words, 
and much in the same way do they affect us. As 
a rule we say what we have to say without paying 
the slightest attention to the sound of individual 
words; and it is only when in some musing 
moment one of them suddenly attracts our un- 
divided notice that we are struck with its phonic 
peculiarities, and wonder that we have never been 
struck with them before. We are for a moment 
impressed by the mystery of language, we feel it 
strange that such sounds should convey such mean- 
ing, and that we see or hear the word as we have 
never done before. So dwelt the father in the 
Idyll on his daughter’s face, found there what he 
had never previously found, and thought, “Is this 
Elaine ?”— 

“ As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder.” 

A word sometimes becomes a wonder when it is 
wrongly accented. “What is ginger bread? I never 
heard of ginger bread,” said a lady who had pro- 
bably had sundry sweet experiences with ginger- 
bread. I remember being mystified myself by 
wicked, ina verse of the Psalms (Bible version) 
which had caught a carelesseye. Wick was at the 
end of one line, ed at the beginning of the next. 
What could a wick-ed man mean? What a remark- 
able expression! Could it have any connexion with 
the candle which shall be put out (Job xviii. 6) ? 
How strange that I had never noted the word 
before! That came of reading the Prayer Book 
version of the Psalms to the neglect of that in the 
Bible. All this flashed through my mind, and 
then the word assumed its usual look, and I 
recognized our old acquaintance “‘the wicked man,” 
nor wondered any longer, save at the hallucination 
of which I had been the sport. It is a little 
curious (as I think some one has already pointed 





part of God’s service. And therefore I must humbly 
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méchant admit of the same play as our own wick 
and wicked, Sr. Swirury. 


“Lupin” as A Surname (5" §S. xi. 449; 6S. 
i. 184).—Surely Mr. Pickrorp would not have us 
believe that Lubin, in Prior’s Poor Lubin, could be’ 
& surname, any more than the Cloes, the Celias, the 
Colins, the Damians, the Strephons, the Phillises, 
the Florimels, and a host of other evidently Chris- 
tian names fictitiously used by Matt and other 
writers of his time—“ Lobin (Lubin) Clout” of 
Gay’s Pastorals, to wit? W. Patuirs. 


“TreacLte” Brates (6 §. i. 140, 202, 308).— 
No particular Bible has a right to be called the 
“Treacle” Bible, as “treacle” occurs instead of 
“balm” in the Great Bible 1541, in the Bible 
_— at Rouen by Hamilton, 1566, and in the 

ishops’ Bible, 1561. Wm. FREELOvE. 

Bary St. Edmunds. 


Tartep Mew or Kent (5 §. xii. 467; 6" S. 
i. 144).—Probably the peculiarity finally supposed 
to apply to all Englishmen abroad and to all men 
of Kent at home, alluded to in Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, was first applied to the family known 
as Le Chat, and to the Kentish branch of this 
family alone. To avoid the mockery that attached 
to the whole family of this name, those belonging 
to other counties and Normandy, having taken 
the necessary steps to disprove the assertion as 
regarded themselves, were henceforward distin- 
guished as “ Le Chat dockt,” or “ Le Chat denu”; 
the latter became contracted afterwards in England, 
as in the case of Featherstonhaugh, &c., into Chad, 
baronets of Norfolk. J. B.S. 


To authors already named, who have written of 
the Kentish longtails, add Lambard, in his Peram- 
bulation of Kent, a.v. 1576, p. 315, under the 
head of Stroud. He quotes Polydore, “the author 
of the new Legend,” and Boetius, with amusing 
comments of his own upon their stories. 


R. H. C. F. 


Tae “ Mince” System (6 §. i. 356, 522).— 
This name no doubt takes its rise from the Board 
of Trade ship Midge. I find her functions thus 
defined by Mr. Thomas Gray, the assistant secretary 
to the Board, Marine Department, in his very use- 
ful handbook entitled Under the Red Ensign 
(London, 1878), p. 52 :— 

“ Every seaman coming to the London river knows the 
Midge, and nine out of ten hail her presence with delight. 
She is the little steamer which drives off or takes into 
custody any crimp who attempts to board a homeward- 
beund ship to Jack’s prejudice, and her commander and 


crew have full power to deal with the crimps, and, what | 


is cf more importance to the wife of many a British 
sailor, have power to send the sailor straight home and 
settle his wages for him, and send them after him, with- 
out his having to pass a single night in London 


Jack | 
fills up a form, receives a railway ticket straight out, and Lord Clifford, who, under the name of “ Idonia, 


money for his cab to the station, with something for food 


on the way, and the thing is done.” 
C. H. E. Carmicuaet. 


Fry-teaves (6 §. i. 289, 519 ; ii. 17).—Will 
Mr. Marsnatt be kind enough to give the name 
of the publisher of the book he mentions, Etude 
sur les Ex-dono, &c., by Alexis —, wa 


“ None BUT HIMSELF CAN BE HIS PARALLEL” 
(5% S. iii, 25; x. 15; 6" S. i. 489).—Is not the 
germ of this idea to be found in Virgil’s,— 

“ Quantum instar in ipso est !"” 
Eneid vi. 865 ! 

I am aware that the passage is supposed by some 
commentators to bear a different, but is not this 
the most approved, rendering ? 

Epwarp H. MarsHart. 


“MeN OF LIGHT AND LEADING” (6" 5, i. 515; 
ii. 17).—The following is the quotation from Burke, 
sought for by your correspondent Dr. Cuancx :— 

“The men of England, the men, I mean, of light and 
leading in England, whose wisdom (if they have any) is 
open and direct, would be ashamed, as of a silly, deceit- 
ful trick, to profess any religion in name, which, by their 
proceedings, they appear to contemn.”—* Reflections 
on the Revolution in France,” p. 419, edition of Burke's 
Works, by Holdsworth & Ball, 1834. 

REEDE MARSHALL. 


WHeEN WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN ENG- 
LAND? (5% S. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 6S, 
i. 26, 45, 446, 505, 525; ii. 19.)—In an article im 
Belgravia for January, 1880, it is stated by Mr. 
Dutton Cook that “ trousers were not tolerated as 
a legitimate portion of evening dress until about 
1816.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


A “Seascape” (6" §, i. 416; ii. 31).—The 
word occurs more than once in a recent work by 
K. S. Macquoid, In the Sweet Spring Time, and is 
clearly used as though it had a settled locus stand 
in modern English. Nomab. 


NEVILLE AND Percy (6™ §. i. 137, 285).—In 
Testamenta Vetusta (p. 84) isa short abstract of 
the will of Thomas Percy, Bishop of Norwich, in 
which he speaks of “Sir Thomas and Sir Henry 
Percy, my nephews ; Dame Margaret de Ferrers, 
my sister; Maud Nevil, my sister; William 
de Aton, my nephew.” According to Sir Harris 
Nicolas, the father of the bishop (and there- 
fore of Maud) was Henry, Lord Percy, grand- 
father of the first Earl of Northumberland. 
The will of the bishop’s sister, Margaret Ferrers, 
will be found on p. 90. She was the widow of 
Robert de Umfraville, the royal consent to whose 
| marriage settlements is recorded on the Patent 
| Roll, Jan. 20, 1340 (13 Ed. IIL, part ii). The 
mother of Maud was Idonia, daughter of Robert, 
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mater Henrici de Percy le piere,” is recorded as 
living Dec. 28, 1365 (Rot. Pat., 39 Ed. III). 
Maud must have died in 1380 at the latest, since 
John, Lord Latimer, the son of her husband by his 
second wife, Elizabeth, Lady Latimer, was born at 
Middleham Castle, June 12, 1381 (Prob. A&t., 
5 Hen. 1V., 50). HERMENTRUDE. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708-1714. Prepared by 
Joseph Redington, Esq., under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus Treasury papers calendared in this volume extend 

from Jan. 1, 1708, to Aug. 1, 1714, the day of Queen 

Anne’s death. This is the fourth volume of Mr. Reding- 

ton’s editing, and vol. iv. will be found equal to any of 

its predecessors, both as regards the historical interest 
of its contents, and the clearness and precision of their 
description and arrangement. Without reading this 

Calendar no one can form any notion of the scandalous 

irregularity of the Treasury in the payment of pensions 

and salaries during the reign of the good Queen Anne. 

Pensions and places were given freely enough, but it 

positively required more interest to get the arrears of a 

pension paid than to obtain the original grant. No con- 

sideration was shown for age, length of service, or dis- 
tress. Mr. Progers, the last survivor of the servants of 

Charles I., who had served the Crown seventy-six years, 

and was ninety years old, had still 4,000/. due to him in 

1712, out of 5.0002. given him after the Restoration. 

Mrs. Christian, the widow of the Customer of White- 

haven, begs for payment of 979/., arrears of salary due 

to her husband after sixty-six years’ service. “She was 
seventy-two years of age, and not likely to trouble his 
lordship many years longer”; but the only result of her 
pathetic appeal was a minute “ to put ber on the List for 

251. on account.” The widows and orphans of the 

officers killed in Marlborough’s glorious campaigns in 

Flanders fared no better. Lieut. Calder was killed at 

the siege of Oudenarde in 1708, but at Christmas, 1710, 

no answer had yet been obtained to the appeal to the 

royal bounty on behalf of his four starving orphans. 

The widow of Reginald Rowlands, a second lieutenant 

in Ingoldsby’s Regiment, who was killed at the battle of 

Hochstedt in 1703, was still clamouring for her pension 

in September, 1712. It was endorsed on her petition, 

“The fund is exhausted, but the Queen has directed 

that a man per Troop should be mustered under a 

fictitious name, obasaie the Fund for the Flanders 

widows will be enlarged and the pensions paid more 
regularly; when that comes in, she will be paid.” 

The salaries of servants of the royal household were as 

ill paid as pensions. The Heralds complained, in June, 

1712, that their salaries were nine quarters in arrear, 

and that they had not received their waiting money at 

Court for attendance on the queen and her predecessors 

at the Chapel Royal for twenty-seven years. When it is 

gravely asserted every day in the newspapers that the 
financial mismanagement of the Turkish Government, 

and the non-payment of their employés, would justify a 

revolution, and calls for foreign interference, it is startling 

to find that the Turkish exchequer is not worse admi- 
nistered in 1880 than the English was in the golden age 
of Queen Anne. It will be a relief to the Turks to know 
that if the Enzlish Treasury has got the atart of theirs 
in point of honesty, it is ecarcely 170 years ahead, 








The Song of Roland. Translated into English Verse by 

John O'Hagan, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Romance is capricious in its selection of heroes. That 
the inconspicuous and brief-recorded Hruotlandus of 
Eginbard’s chronicle—the obscure “ Prefect of the Breton 
Marches,” surprised and killed in a valley of the Pyrenees 
by a Basque ambuscade—should ultimately become a 
portentous champion in fiction—a “ Christiun Achilles” 
—is in itself a homily on fame. Yet soitis. This is 
the Roland, whose exploits, multiplied and expanded by 
legend and tradition, and methodized in dais and 
chansons de geste, made him at last a mighty and un- 
measured chivalric presence, a giant whose sword cleft 
mountain ridges, and the blowing of whose sonorous 
olifant has echoed and re-echoed through the pages of 
poetry from the (frouvére Tuillefer to the trouvére Walter 
Scott. In this translation Mr. O'Hagan gives us not the 
later Roland of the Scandinavian and Teutonic bards or 
the Roland of Boiardo and Ariosto, but the primitive 
Roland as—to use the phrase of »an accomplished French 
critic—he “sprang full-armed from the helmet of chi- 
valry”; as, in short, he is to be found in the old French 
chanson or epic of Turoldus, of which a unique copy is 
preserved in the Bodleian. The MS., presented to the 
library in 1634 by Sir Kenelm Dighy, is in the langue 
d@’oil of Northern France, and is written in long leashes, 
or laisses of assonant rhymes. The translator has not 
attempted to reproduce this peculiarity—indeed, its «ffect 
tothe English ear wou!d scarcely ju-tify the labour of 
the process—but he has chosen as his medium the “light 
horseman stanza” of the Bridal of Triermain. Taking 
the poem altogether, he may be snid to have succeeded. 
The old chanson is essentially a battle-piece, in which 
“cleaving to the chine” and the like occupy a con- 
siderable place ; it has its longueurs and its langueurs, 
and its primitive mnairefés are not always free from 
bathos; but at least Mr. O'Hagan has not greatly ex- 
aggerated these characteristics, while in the best parts 
he is thoroughly spirited and effective. Although 
in work of this kind we share Mr. Arnold's preference 
for prose versions, a8 Coming nearer to the exact truth, 
we are, nevertheless, quite willing to admit that these 
pages will probably be fur more attractive to the general 
reader, and are not likely at any time to be wholly 
superseded. The book itself, with its hand-made paper 
and beautifully designed parchment cover, is more than 
worthy of the taste which generally distinguishes the 
issues of the publishers. 


English Men of Letters.—Chaucer. By A. W. Ward.— 

Cowper. By Goldwin Smith. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THe new volumes of this capital series succeed each 
other so rapidly that it is difficult to do them justice in 
our scanty columns. Neither of the volumes under review, 
however, requires quite the same attention as some of their 

redecessors. Mr. Wards Chaucer is well done, and he 
_ shown considerab!e skill in travelling over the *gnes 
suppositos cinert doloso of controversial points, such as 
the birth, marriage, and disputed works of his author, 
while he has avoided the sturdy dogmatism upen in- 
soluble questions which seems inherent to modern dis- 
cussion of the subject. He has sccumulated much useful 
preliminary information as to Chaucer's times; but. as 
a whole, his book lacks colour and vivacity, and colour 
and vivacity would seem to belong naturslly «nd of right 
to any account of the inimitable teller of the Canterbury 
Tales. Mr. Ward has told us much about Chaucer, but 
his book would have gained in interest had he given us 
more of Chaucer himself. 

Those who pessess Mr. Benham’s memoir of Cowper in 
the Globe edition will scarcely need that of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, which is longer, but not better. Mr, Goldwin 
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Smith takes a common-sense view of Cowper's theomania, 
which he holds to have been “simple hypochondria.” He 
writes adequately of his letters, and fairly illustrates 
them by examples. To his poetry he scarcely does justice. 
Indeed, there is a want of enthusiasm in the whole book, 
which makes one suspect that the writer either did not 
care for the theme, or that he does not regard sympathy 
as a cardinal virtue in a biographer. 


Bunyan: The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, 
and a Relation of his Imprisonment. Edited, with 
Notes, by E. Venables, M.A., Precentor and Canon of 
Lincoln. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tr is asign of the times that a student's edition of The 
Pilgrim's Progress has been printed at the Clarendon 
Press, with a biographical introduction by Precentor 
Venables of Lincoln, and that the editor cordially accepts 
Macaulay’s estimate of Bunyan’s literary merits and 
moral worth. Bunyan’s lations of his conversion and 
of his imprisonment in Bedford Gaol are autobio- 
graphical fragments of the hizhest interest, and will 
enable students of this famous allegory to read between 
the lines the personal experiences of the author. The 
first part of The Pilgrim's Progress was originally pub- 
lished in 1678, but before the end of the year a new 
edition appeared, with additions of so much value that 
the second edition has completely superseded the first. 
The editor of the Clarendon Press Series has reprinted 
the text of the second edition of the first part and of the 
first edition of the second part, without attempting “‘ to 
reproduce archzological curiosities” by a pedantic ad- 
herence to grotesque variations of spelling. ‘The rule 
has been to adopt modern orthography except in special 
characteristic cases.” The notes in illustration of the text 
are brief and to the point, and the editor has made good 
use of the materials collected in the Book of the Bunyan 
Festival ; but we could have wished that they had been 
printed as foot-notes in a somewhat larger type, for this 
very handy edition specially commends itself to anti- 
quaries, who have, as a rule, no eyesight to spare, and 
notes are practically lost to the generality of readers 
unless they are printed on the same page as the text. 


The Liberty of the Press, Speech, and Public Worship. 
By James Paterson, M.A., Burrister-at-Law. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Tris velume discusses with considerable learning a 
variety of subjects which modern society finds of in- 
creasing interest. Here intending demagogues can trace 
the limits within which freedom of speech, mass meet- 
ings, and sedition are secure from the interference of 
law. Public-spirited journalists may learn in these 
pages how to vilify individuals with impunity in the pro- 
secution of their disinterested crusades against social 
abuses. Unbusinesslike authors or inventors will find 
here the means of protecting the fruits of their literary 
or mechanical skill which are supplied by copyrights or 
patents. The chapters on the laws relating to public 
worship will afford to learned divines a useful sedative 
for that odium which is presumably engendered by 
theological study, and which is fruitful in clerical litiga- 
tion. All these points are illustrated practically, but not 
technically, and with the clearness which results not 
from superficiality of treatment, but from completeness 
of knowledge. 


Magistrates’ Pocket Guide. 
Law. (Knight & Co.) 
This handbook of eighty-eight pages may be of service 
to the justice of the peace as a compendious analysis of 
more ambitious works. It is provided with a complete 
index, and supplies a list and abstract of all the statutes, 
judicial or administrative, which the magistrate may be 

called upon to enforce, 


By T. Baker, Barristcr-at- 





Tue second annual meeting of the Index Society 
was held on Friday, the 9th inst., in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, when the chair was taken by his 
Excellency the American minister, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell. In the course of his remarks Mr. Lowell stated 
that he should do his best to bring the objects of the 
Society before his fellow countrymen in the United 
States, with a view to securing their co-operation in 
promoting the work which the Society has in view. 


Tuosz who are still interested in the pros and cons 
of Poe’s biography shoul! procure the New York Jx- 
dependent for June 24, a copy of which has just reached 
us. Besides an interesting paper by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, 
entitled “Some Myths in the Life of Poe,” it contains 
a reprint of the famous “ pen-portrait”’ by the late Mr. 
Charles F. Briggs. Mr. Stoddard contends, inter alia, 
that Poe could not have been born on January 19, 1809, 
because his mother was playing at the Boston Theatre 
on the next day. The argument appears to us to be un- 
answerable. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice: 
Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


A Lerter “From Pops Joan” (6% 8. i. 514).—We have 
received from our correspondent Mr. Hampton Roperrs 
a courteous explanation of the clerica! error to which his 
apparent citation of this fable was due. For “ Pope 
Joan” should be read Pope Innocent in the passage 
supra, p. 514, as Mr. Roperts had originally transcribed 
it from the Rev. J. W. Cobb’s work, his error having 
arisen in reeopying. 

H. T.—Lord Chancellor Cowper married, firat, Judith, 
daughter and heir of Sir Robert Booth, by whom he had 
no surviving issue; secondly, Mary, daughter and heir of 
John Clavering, Esq., of Chopwell, by whom he had 
William, second earl. with other issue, The chancellor’s 
second wife died in 1723. 

J.S. A.—The “ White Knights” Library (see “N, & Q.,” 
5th 8. xii. 333) was sold in June, 1819, by Evans, of Pall 
Mall. A copy of the auction catalogue, with prices and 
names of purchasers, is in the Library of the British 
Museum. 

C. 8. (“ The bitter end”),—See “ N. & Q.,” 4% §. vi. 
340, 427, 516; vii. 23, 85. At the third of these re- 
ferences you will find the actual substance of your note, 

C. E. D. asks for the title of the best book on the 
method of blending teas. 

Writ1am J. Bayty should apply to some picture 
dealer. 

J. E. B.—Certainly not. We will try for the week 
after next. The shorter paper next week. 

Ostiarius (Cowper’s riddle).—See p. 506 of our last 
volume. What was the subject of your former reply? 

A. L. M.—Many thanks. The most recent com- 
munication will be found in our last volume, p. 79. 

G. B. (“ Bold infidelity,” &c.).—See “ N. & Q.,” 6% 8. 
i, 340. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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